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What  better  w.iy  to  start  the  new  year 
right  than  with  a  Cdver  picture  of  a  pretty 
girl.  And  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  lovelies 
on  the  Ohio  University  campus  is  19i4 
Athena  Queen  Barbara  Ann  Jainshig,  Cleve- 
land sophomore  and  member  of  Alpha  Gamma 
Delta  sorority.  Miss  Jainshig  was  picked  from 
a  group  of  1 5  beauties  by  a  man  who  kno\>>  s 
his  queens  well — RKO  film  star  Dick  Powell. 

The  '54  Athena  photo  is  by  Robert  B. 
Goodman,  Cincinnati  junior. 

(Tom  Atkins  ot  Carey,  Ohio,  photography 
sophomore,  should  have  been  given  credit  for 
the  December  cover  picture.) 
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THIS  it  it.  This  is  the  year  of  the 
Sesquicentennial.  You  won't  find, 
though,  a  lot  about  the  University's 
nOth  birthday  celebration  plans  in  this 
Alumnus.  We're  holding  our  fire  for 
the  February  issue,  which  should  reach 
you  several  days  prior  to  the  first  big 
event  of  the  Sesquicentennial — Founders 
Day,  February  18.  We've  plans  for  .i 
magazine  packed  full  of  news  and  fea- 
tures concerned  with  the  Sesqui- 
centennial. 

We  hope  you  can  take  in  Founders 
Day.  It's  going  to  be  a  memorable 
affair.  Ohio's  Governor  Frank  J.  Lauschc 
will  deliver  the  Founders  Day  Convo- 
cation address.  Both  his  address  and  that 
of  President  Baker  will  be  broadcast 
statewide. 

The  new  University  Center  will  be 
dedicated  Founders  Day,  and  Charles 
Allen  Smart's  The  Green  Adventure, 
historical  drama  written  for  the  Sesqui- 
centennial, will  have  its  invitational 
premiere. 

The  weekend  following  Founders 
Day  will  offer  a  concert  by  Dr.  Ernst 
von  Dohnanyi  (February  21)  and  a 
Senior  Class-sponsored  Sesquicentennial 
Ball  (February  20).  Dr.  Dohnanyi, 
noted  Hungarian  composer-conductor- 
pianist,  will  present  for  the  first  time 
his  Americdii  Rhapsody,  which  he  com- 
posed in  honor  of  the  University's 
Sesquicentennial. 

Like  we  intimated,  the  Altmmu.s  is 
just  warming  up  this  month.  But  we 
wanted  to  alert  you  to  the  fact  that 
all  of  us  are  now  in  the  Sesquicentennial 
year. 

AMONG  the  features  of  the  Sesqui- 
centennial year  will  be  the  con- 
ferring of  honorary  degrees  at  Com- 
mencement time.  Honorary  degrees  have 
not  been  granted  since  19,^4  at  Ohio 
University,  and  the  practice  is  being  re- 
sumed for  this  year  to  mark  the  Sesciui- 
centennial. 

President  Baker  has  appointed  as 
members  of  the  Sesquicentennial  Com- 
mittee on  Honorary  Degrees  Professors 
A.  T.  Volwiler  (chairman),  Paul  Black, 
Walter  S.  Gamertsfelder,  Karl  Kraus- 
kopf,  Lawrence  Mitchell,  Robert  L. 
Morton,  'l.i,  and  Dean  Donald  R.  Clip- 
pinger. 

The  committee  will  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  any  nomination  for  an 
honorary  degree,  although  of  course 
entertaining  a  nomination  will  not  obli- 
gate it. 
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In  p.irticul.ir.  the  committee  desires 
the  n.imes  i>t  distinguished  Ohio  Uni- 
versity alumni,  the  names  of  pubUe 
school  teachers  who  are  not  only  able 
classroom  teachers  but  also  are  rendering 
conspicuous  service  in  other  ways,  and 
the  names  of  persons  who  do  not  fall 
into  cither  of  those  two  categories.  The 
names,  with  pertinent  facts  about  each 
nominee  and  the  signature  of  the  nomin 
ator,  may  be  sent  to  any  member  of  the 
committee. 


— Letters — 

College  o(  Dental  Surgery  Alum 

I  had  a  very  interestint;  conversation 
several  weeks  ago  with  Dr.  Carl  Hanson,  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  University  faculty,  con- 
cerning my  diploma  issued  in  1910  from 
Cincinnati  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  a 
branch  of  Ohio  University. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  I  am  regarded 
as  an  Ohio  University  alumnus.  Enclosed  is 
a  check  for  $3.50  for  the  Alummis. 

J.  F.  Hill.  DDS,  "10 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

We're  happv  to  welcome  Dr.  Hill — and 
an\  others  u'lio  were  graduated  jrom  the 
Ciiiciiuiati  College  of  Dental  Surgerv  during 
lis  ajfiliation  u'ltli  Oliio  Universitv.  Tlic  his- 
tory of  this  affiliation  is  someu'hat  clouded,  but 
111  "  the  1903-04  University  catalog  there 
appeared  a  listing  of  the  "Department  of 
Dental  Surgerv  of  the  Ohio  University.  The 
Cincinnati  College  of  Dental  Surgery  (2ih 
233  West  Court  St..  Cincinnati.  Ohio^" 
Tu'enty  pages  of  the  catalog  were  devoted  ti> 
a  description  of  this  professional  afiliate  of 
the  Universitv.  In  the  same  catalog  13  pages 
described  the  "Department  of  Pharmacy  o) 
the  Ohio  Universitv.  The  Cincinnati  College 
of  Pharmacy  ('61 4-61 8  West  Court  St..  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio;."  The  following  year  the 
catalog  carried  only  single  line  references  to 
the  two  colleges,  and  after  the  third  year 
no   reference. 

The  Alumnus  of  November.  1938.  re- 
ported that  "inquiry  has  developed  the  im- 
pression that  the  arrangement  did  not  prove 
to  be  mutiuilly  satisfactory.  At  any  rate,  there 
are  no  records  in  the  Alumni  Office  or  m 
the  Registrar's  Office  of  anv  graduates  of  the 
two  schools    .    .    .■     Ed. 

We  Missed  You,  Too 

.   .   .   Please   put  me  on  the  mailing  list   for 

the    Alumnu,s    and    bill    me    for    a    two-year 

subscription.    .    .    .    I've   missed    the    magazine 

and  the  information  it  contains  immensely. 

Mrs.  Hi;lf.n  Pi'mphrey  Maiirer,  "49 

Mend.... 

Liked  November  issue 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  for  the 
November  issue,  which  I  consider  to  be  one 
of  your  best  magazines.  Both  in  appearance 
and  content  I  found  every  page  to  be  a 
"stopper."  I  particularly  enjoyed  your  account 
of  the  hectic  Harvard  weekend  and  was  able 
to  spot  some  familiar  laces  in  the  pictures 
you  ran  with  the  story,  e.  g..  Hal  Himmel, 
".^2,  a  fellow  Phi  Sig.  How  I  would  like  to 
have  been  in  the  cheering  section  of  the 
happy  OU   migrants! 

President  Baker's  timely  article  and  the 
chapter  you  carried  from  Dr.  Lehman's 
scholarly  Age  and  Achievement  (the  review 
of  which  I  had  previously  read  in  Time)  gave 
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The  year  of  1954  should  be  a  significant  and 
inspiring  one  to  all  alumni  and  friends  of  Ohio 
University.  It  not  only  will  be  the  period  to  rejoice  that  our  University  has 
lived  and  served  well  for  a  century  and  a  half  but  also  the  time  to  as,say 
iiur  present-day  worth  and  our  future  responsibilities. 

Your  University,  dreamed  of  by  leaders  and  soldiers  of  the  American 
revolution,  established  by  a  grant  of  free  public  land,  and  founded  in  the 
early  days  of  this  nation,  is  typically  American  in  every  way.  It  stands 
today  as  always — a  beacon  of  opportunity  to  all  those  who  are  willing  to 
work  in  order  to  improve  their  position  in  life.  It  and  similar  institutions 
of  higher  learning — with  our  public  schools — made  and  make  it  possible  for 
our  nation  to  strive  steadily  and  successfully  toward  the  great  goal  of  a 
classless  nation. 

This  ideal  is  still  a  revolutionary  concept  in  most  parts  of  the  world 
where  real  opportunity  is  offered  only  to  the  well  born,  the  wealthy,  or  the 
intellectual  elite.  This  objective  of  ours — opportunity  for  all  through  edu- 
cation— must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  Opportunity  and  education  are  the  two 
sides  of  a  golden  coin — one  does  not  exist  without  the  other.  Here  we  have 
been  proved  worthy  and  served  well. 

As  we  study  the  present  and  look  into  the  future,  however,  we  have 
still  another  great  responsibility — that  of  preserving  American  ideals  and 
keeping  them  shining  brightly  before  the  entire  world.  Our  entire  nation — 
,ill  of  us — may  have  assumed  too  much  and  concluded  that  with  little  or  no 
attention  our  ideals  would  live  and  flourish.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  the 
record  of  human  institutions.  Therefore,  in  the  future  our  University,  all 
institutions  of  learning,  all  citizens,  must  themselves  know  the  American 
way  of  life  .ind  our  philosophy,  how  to  explain  it,  how  to  defend  it,  and 
how  to  make  it  flourish.  And  we  must  never  take  these  responsibilities 
lightly.  Only  through  them  can  we  preserve  in  its  best  and  purest  form 
our  great  American  heritage — typified  by  our  own  Ohio  University.  All 
free  institutions  fit  together  snugly  like  parts  of  a  jigsaw  puzzzle.  Nothing 
can  be  forced  without  damage  to  the  whole. 

M.iy  wc  all,  men  and  women  of  Ohio  University  who  have  shared  these 
,L;reat  opportunities  and  privileges,  dedicate  ourselves  to  a  better  United 
St.ites,  a  better  world  in  the  future.    Let  this  be  our  19>4  prayer! 


/cDaJu^^ 


['resident,  Ohio  University 


the   issue   desirable   meatiness   without   being 
too  erudite.  .  .  . 

Keep  up  the  good  work.  I'm  looking   for- 
ward to  the  December  issue. 

PvT.  Ken  Jacobson.  '53 
Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 

Vvt.    Jacobson's    letter   is   a   very   nice    re- 


sponse to  OUT  meeting  his  request  of  a  few 
weel^s  ago  that  tve  rush  the  Alumnus  to  Fort 
Campbell  and  sialic  his  thirst  for  "neu-s  about 
good  old  OU."  (See  December  "Letters.") 
He  avoued  then  that  "I  could  not  thinJ^  of 
anything  I  would  enjoy  reading  more." 
Apparently  the  Alumnus  lived  up  to  his 
strong  expectations.    Ed. 


\  N  I  ■  .\  R  \' 
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Campus  Observes  UN  Week 

Addresses  by  Quiney  Howe,  noted 
radio  and  television  commentator,  and 
Dr.  Walter  Kotschnig,  state  department 
official,  marked  Ohio  University's  observ- 
ance of  United  Nations  Week,  Novem- 
ber 18-20. 

Mr.  Howe,  celebrated  author,  editor, 
and  current  affairs  analyst,  spoke  on 
America  and  the  United  Nations  at  n 
special  convocation  in  Alumni  Mem- 
orial Auditorium. 

Dr.  Kotschnig,  director  of  the  office 
of  the  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Affairs,  made  three  speaking  ap- 
pearances as  part  of  the  UN  observance. 
He  addressed  the  fifth  annual  Inter- 
national Student  Dinner,  sponsored  by 
the  United  Church  Women  of  Athens, 
talked  to  a  journalism  group,  and  dis- 
cussed international  relations  at  another 
session. 

Dr.  Kotschnig  also  participated  in  a 
panel  discussion  of  the  United  States' 
technical  assistance  programs.  Others  on 
the  panel  included  President  John  C. 
Baker,  Dr.  Willard  H.  Elsbree,  assistant 
professor  of  government,  Dr.  E.  Hern- 
don  Hudson,  director  of  the  health 
service,  two  American  students  and 
three  foreign  students. 

United  Nations  Week  was  sponsored 
on  the  campus  by  the  Campus  Religious 
Council,  International  Club,  and  the 
Public  Affairs  Club. 

In  his  convocation  address,  Mr.  Howe 
said  the  most  important  thing  Americans 
can  do  in  appreciating  the  UN  is  to 
"learn  the  virtue  of  patience  and  the 
value  of  time." 

He  praised  the  UN  as  a  "sounding 
board"  for  world  problems  and  hailed 
it  as  a  "stabilizer  of  unrest." 

The  speaker,  presently  visiting  asso- 
ciate professor  of  journalism  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  pinpointed  the  im- 
portance of  the  UN  as  a  bulwark  against 
Russian  expansion  through  subversion. 
He  noted  that  the  Soviet  danger  at 
present  is  not  primarily  its  military 
strength,  but  rather  its  "fifth  column" 
activities  around  the  globe. 

Speaking  at  the  International  Student 
Dinner,  Dr.  Kotschnig  described  the 
world  today  as  being  divided  into  three 
groups  of  countries,  those  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  those  who  believe  in  the 
dignity  of  the  individual,  and  a  third 
segment  made  up  of  the  "underdeveloped 
countries,"  which  comprise  two  thirds 
of  the  world  population. 


He  said  that  the  essence  of  the  cur- 
rent international  situation  is  the 
struggle  between  the  first  two  groups 
to  woo  this  third  bloc  of  underdeveloped 
nations. 

Like  Mr.  Howe,  he  echoed  the  im- 
portance of  patience  in  UN  dealings.  He 
also  commented  on  the  increasing 
effectiveness  of  the  United  States'  tech- 
nical assistance  program. 

At  the  dinner,  over  70  of  the  Uni- 
versity's international  students  were  in- 
troduced by  Dr.  Victor  Whitehouse, 
their  campus  adviser.  He  explained  that 
these  students,  speaking  19  different 
languages  and  representing  all  the  lead- 
ing religions  of  the  world,  are  a  part 
of  some  34,000  now  studying  in  this 
country. 

In  keeping  with  the  United  Nations 
theme.  Station  WOUI  broadcast  special 
programs,  and  the  University  Center 
and  library  featured  displays.  A  free 
all-campus  dance,  featuring  native  dances 
performed  by  foreign  students  at  the 
University,  capped  the  observance. 

Summer  Study  in  Europe 

Ohio  University's  Department  of 
Romance  Languages  is  again  sponsoring 
the  annual  summer  of  study  in  France 
and  Spain  in  conjunction  with  the 
French  Ministry  of  Education  and  the 
Institute  of  Hispanic  Culture. 

Any  adult  is  eligible  to  travel  with 
either  the  group  going  to  Paris  or 
Madrid.  Those  wishing  to  work  for  col- 
lege credit  must  have  had  a  year  of  col- 
lege French  or  Spanish  or  the  equiva- 
lent. Those  who  do  not  desire  credit  may 
register  as  auditors.  They  may  partici- 
pate or  not,  as  they  choose. 

Both  groups  will  sail  from  New  York 
late  in  June  for  Le  Havre,  and  travel 
from  there  to  Paris.  The  French  group 
will  spend  approximately  five  weeks  in 
France,  two  weeks  in  Nice  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  in  Paris.  The 
Spanish  contingent  will  spend  four 
weeks  in  and  around  Madrid  and  one 
week  in  Paris.  The  fifth  week,  however, 
will  be  free  for  those  who  desire  to  visit 
other  countries. 

February  is  the  deadline  for  applica- 
tions for  the  summer  tour.  The  group 
will  return  to  New  York  City  in  mid- 
August. 

Cost  of  the  study  tour  in  France  is 
about  $700.  The  trip  to  Spain  is  about 
$800.  These  amounts  cover  room  and 
board,  steamship  passage,  transportation 
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DR.  WALTER  KOTSCHNIG  (left),  state  de- 
partment official,  and  Quiney  Howe,  noted 
news  commentator,  were  the  featured  speakers 
for  Oliio  University's  observance  of  United 
Nations  Week 

abroad,  group  trips  and  organized 
theatre  and  concert  group  admissions. 
Items  of  a  personal  nature,  such  as  tips, 
passports,  laundry,  postage,  are  not 
included. 

Reservations  and  additional  inform- 
ation concerning  the  summer  tours  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  Dr.  B.  A. 
Renkenberger,  Department  of  Romance 
Languages,  Ohio  University. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Elects  12 

Twelve  seniors,  elected  to  the  Ohio 
University  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
were  initiated  at  ceremonies  held  De- 
cember 9  in  the  University  Center. 

Featured  speaker  was  Dr.  Victor 
Goedicke,  professor  of  mathematics. 
Secretary  of  the  chapter  is  Mr.  Raymer 
McQuiston,  associate  professor  of 
English. 

Those  initiated  included  Bob  Kober, 
Cincinnati;  Gordon  Johnson,  Middle- 
port;  Janet  Corn,  Detroit;  Robert 
Gecsy,  Cleveland;  Lyndall  Grandstaff, 
Wilmington;  Mary  Keller,  Belpre;  Ray- 
mond Solvinsky,  Byesville;  Ann  Nancy 
Jones,  Berea;  and  James  Dilley,  Jo  Ellen 
Goddard,  Yvonne  Sherow,  Llewellyn 
Robe,  all  of  Athens. 

Mid-Year  Speaker  Named 

The  Commencement  address  at  Ohio 
University's  mid-year  exercises  February 
6  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  George  A. 
Bowman,  president  of  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Candidates  for  graduation  from  the 
graduate  and  degree  colleges  number 
142.    They   will   be    the    first   of   three 
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graduating  classes  to  receive  degrees  dur- 
ing the  University's  Sesquiecntennial 
year. 

Dr.  Bowman,  who  was  a  student  at 
Ohio  University  during  the  1912-1.'^ 
summer  sessions,  became  president  of 
Kent  State  in  1944.  He  holds  a  bache- 
lor's degree  from  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, a  master's  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  a  doctor.ite  from  Bowling 
Green  University. 

A  teacher  and  administrator  for  .'^i 
years.  Dr.  Bowman  was  formerly  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Chillicothe, 
Marion.  Lakowood,  and  Youngstown. 

Coeds  Tie  In  Powder  Bowl 

Alpha  Xi  Delta  and  Pi  Beta  Phi 
sororities,  scrapping  like  bargain  base- 
ment shoppers,  played  to  a  scoreless  draw 
in  their  seventh  annual  Pmvder  Bowl 
setto  at  the  Bobcat  stadium. 

Real  winner  in  the  unique  coed  grid 
classic,  however,  was  the  Damon  Runyon 
Cancer  Fund,  richer  by  nearly  $800. 

This  season's  controversial  switch  to 
the  one-platoon  system  had  little  visible 
affect  on  the  female  gl.idiators.  The 
Powder  Bowl  was  detinitcly  no  powder- 
puff  affair  as  the  gals  engaged  in  rough- 
and-tumble  combat.  Harried  male  offi' 
cials  had  a  busy  afternoon  unscrambling 
frequent  pile-ups. 

For  the  fifth  time  in  the  seven-game 
series  the  femmes  battled  to  a  tie.  Pi 
Beta  Phi  holds  two  previous  victories  in 
the  rabid  rivalry  dating  back  to  1947. 

A  rooting,  hooting  crowd  of  some 
1700  watched  the  Alpha  Xis  outplay  the 
Pi  Phis.  The  Alpha  Xis  mustered  the 
biggest  scoring  threat,  driving  to  the 
Pi  Phi  12 -yard  line  late  in  the  game. 
But  the  Pi  Phis,  with  typical  female 
stubbornness,  repulsed  the  assault. 

Both    squads    trained    rigorously.    To 


get  the  gals  in  shape,  coaches  ordered 
daily  two-hour  practice  sessions  for 
.several  weeks  before  the  contest.  And 
with  spartan  zeal,  they  cut  off  Friday 
and  Saturday  dates  at  10  p.m..  preced- 
ing Sunday's  game. 

The  spectacle  was  replete  with  cheer- 
leaders, mascot,  "water  boy,"  and  a 
Powder  Bowl  king  with  his  court. 

'Streetcar'  Ballet  Staged 

An  exciting  dance  presentation  of  "A 
Streetcar  Named  Desire"  highlighted  the 
appearance  of  the  Slavcnska-Franklin 
Ballet  Company  last  month  in  Alumni 
Memorial  Auditorium. 

Heading  the  company  of  SO  were 
Mia  Slavcnska  and  Frederic  Franklin, 
former  stars  of  the  Ballet  Russe  de 
Monte  Carlo.  Sponsored  on  campus  by 
Theta  Sigma  Phi,  national  professional 
honorary  society  for  women  in  jour- 
nalism, the  ballet  company  previously 
premiered  its  program  in  New  York 
City,  and  has  toured  this  country  and 
the  Far  Ea.st. 

Miss  Slavenska,  who  danced  the  role 
of  Blanche  in  the  "Streetcar,"  was 
Ballet  Russe's  prima  ballerina  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Mr.  Franklin  was  also  its 
premier  danseur  for  14  seasons. 

Also  performed  by  the  talented  troupe 
were  "The  Nutcracker  Suite,"  "I 
Laughed  at  Spring,"  and  "Concert 
Romantico." 

Modern  Fantasy  Is  Hit 

The  LIniversity  Theatre  scored  its 
second  success  of  the  season  with  a 
polished  December  presentation  of  the 
modern  fantasy,  "On  Borrowed  Time." 

A  former  Broadway  hit,  the  play 
blends  elements  of  the  comic  and  super- 
natural. It  depicts  the  spectre  of  Death, 
which  actually  has  been  "treed"  by  an 


old  m,in  not  quite  ready  to  discard  his 
mortal  trappings. 

The  production  was  directed  by  Miss 
Virginia  Hahne,  instructor  of  dramatic 
art  and  speech 

Bigger  Athena  Promised 

A  bigger,  more  pictorial  19i4  Athena, 
key  noted  by  the  Sesquiecntennial  theme, 
is  promi.'^ed  by  the  editors. 

Editor  Dick  Clapp  of  Flint,  Mich., 
and  his  staff  are  planning  a  book  16 
pages  longer  than  last  year's  edition. 
Over  5000  pictures  are  promised.  Slant- 
ing toward  photo-journalism,  the  forth- 
coming Athena  will  strive  for  informal 
pictorial  treatment  and  featurized 
writing. 

New  Fraternity  on  Campus 

Phi  Kappa  Sigma  became  the  ISth 
national  fraternity  on  the  University 
campus,  when  Alpha  Delta  Omega  was 
installed  as  the  Beta  Zeta  chapter. 

The  installation  ceremonies  and  ban- 
quet, held  in  the  University  Center  ball- 
room November  27,  were  attended  by 
faculty,  administration,  and  fraternity 
representatives. 

Initiates  in  the  new  campus  fraternity 
nu^r.ber  27.  A.  T.  Turnbull,  associate 
professor  of  journalism,  and  Walter 
Cornwell,  Athens  businessman,  were 
initiated  as  founder  members. 

Chapter  adviser  is  Dr.  James  R.  Pat- 
rick, professor  of  psychology,  who  was 
active  in  bringing  the  national  fraternity 
to  the  University.  He  will  be  assisted  by 
Dr.  T.  S.  Smith,  assistant  professor  of 
physics. 

Phi  Kappa  Sigma  was  founded  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  IS^O. 
Beta  Zeta  is  the  44th  chapter  to  be  ad- 
mitted and  the  third  to  be  installed  in 
Ohio.  Others  in  the  state  are  at  Kenyon 
College  and  Ohio  State  University. 


photo  hy  Earl  Dun.     ^^        THE   LUNGPOWER  of  cheerleoders  and  vocally  partison  fans  provided   an 
authentic  backdrop  for  explosive  oction  In  tfie   Powder  Bowl 
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Mome  or  CAREER 


Whatever  the  choice,  Ohio  University's 
home  economics  students  get  top  training 

The  School  of  Home  Economics  has 
more  than  kept  pace  in  a  field  that  has 
shown  amazingly  rapid  expansion 


USED  to  be  the  term  "home  eco- 
nomics" fetched  up  only  a  picture 
of  sweet  young  things  aspiring  to  learn 
to  make  a  palatable  pie,  toss  a  salad, 
braise  a  rib,  how  not  to  embroider  the 
edges  of  an  egg,  and  the  other  basics 
that  are  essential  in  getting  to  a  man's 
heart  via  the  stomachic  route. 

It's  doubtful  that  such  a  picture  was 
ever  absolutely  accurate,  and  today  it  is 
grossly  in  error.  Home  economics  is  "big 
business"  with  a  multitude  of  ramifi- 
cations and  divergent  developments  from 
the  root  function  of  teaching,  and 
learning,  how  to  cook  and  sew  in  order 
to  be  a  better  homcmaker. 

Preparing  better  homemakcrs  is  still 
a   prime    purpose   of   Ohio   University's 


THIS  MODERN  KITCHEN  where  stu- 
dents train  would  elicit  mother's  envy, 
and    a    gasp    of   disbelief    from    grandma 


School  of  Home  Economics.  But  today, 
besides  its  curriculum  in  Home  and 
Family  Living,  it  offers  concentrated 
training  in  several  other  special  interest 
areas — training  that  leads  to  dozens  of 
careers. 

The  school's  program  has  been  any- 
thing but  static.  It's  met  the  challenge 
of  changing  times  with  alacrity,  often 
setting  the  pace.  Backed  by  splendid 
physical  facilities  in  its  various  depart- 
ments and  staffed  by  a  sound  but  imagin- 
ative administration  and  faculty,  Ohio 
University's  program  in  home  economics 
is  comprehensive  and  thorough. 

A  "service"  as  well  as  a  degree- 
granting  school.  Home  Eci>nomics  olTers 
a    dual-purpose   program   that   can    meet 


DR.  VIVIAN  ROBERTS,  director  of  the  School  ol 
Home  Economics,  confers  with  student  Carol  Jure- 
nelc  of  Cleveland 


the  needs  of  any  girl  on  the  campus.  Its 
first  two  years  of  work  are  so  designed 
that  any  woman  student  can  take  courses 
that  will  help  her  become  a  better  home- 
maker,  regardless  of  what  her  major 
course  might  be.  She  can  take  courses 
in  clothing,  textiles,  foods  and  nutri- 
tions, meal  planning,  consumer  buying, 
child  development,  family  living,  home 
furnishing,  and  home  nursing  and  family 
health. 

The  program  for  the  last  two  years 
in  Home  Economies  is  of  course  stepped 
up  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  pro- 
fessional home  economist.  Tog,  there 
are  liome  economics  courses,  at  the 
gr.iduate  level  in  four  areas — child  de- 
velopment,  clothing  and   textiles,   foods 


Preparing  better  homemakers  is  still  the  School  of  Home  Economics'  primary  function 


•ind  nutrition,  ,ini.l  liomc  economics  edu- 
cation. 

Just  what  IS  a  professional  home 
economist?  She's  many  things.  It  she 
majored  in  Food  and  Nutrition,  you 
miglit  find  her  directing  a  restaurant 
kitchen,  supervising  the  cafeteria  of  an 
industri.d  phmt  or  a  school.  She  might 
he  dietitian  tor  a  large  hospital.  Perhaps 
she  is  employed  by  a  welfare  agency  as 
a  nutritionist  to  help  the  agency  resolve 
feeding  and  budgetary  problems  for  the 
people  It  aids. 

She's  often  a  "Betty  Newton"  or  a 
"Betty  Crocker"  or  the  equivalent  of 
these  two  well  known  home  service  di- 
rectors provided  by  utility  companies 
,ind  concerns.  And  government  agencies 
employ  many  home  economics  graduates 
as  food  inspectors  and  researchers. 

The  Foods  and  Nutrition  Department 
in  the  School  of  Home  Economics  is  up- 
to-the-minute  in  its  equipment  and  labor- 
atory facilities.  Its  shining,  modern  kit- 
chens would  bring  a  gleam  of  envy  to 
many  a  housewifely  eye  today  and  per- 
haps a  gasp  of  disbelief  from  grandma. 
Besides  the  unit  kitchens  for  food 
preparation,  the  department  has  a 
dcmonstr.ition  center,  and  experimental 
kitchen  for  testing  recipes,  for  analyz- 
ing foods  for  nutritive  values,  for  food- 
treeiing  experiments,  and  a  nutrition 
,uid  chemistry  laboratory. 

If  the  Ohio  University  School  of 
Home  Economics  graduate  concentr.ited 
on  Child  Development  and  Family  Life 
as  a  student,  she's  today  probably  serv- 
ing in  a  nursery  school  or  a  day  nursery, 
a  children's  home,  or  with  a  family  wel- 
fare agency.  She  prepared  for  this  work 
in  a  program  that  incorporated  the 
offerings  of  not  only  home  economics 
but  also  education,  psychology,  sociology, 
.ind  health.  She  learned  by  doing  through 
her  work  in  the  University's  Nursery 
School. 

And  she  perhaps  in  her  senior  year 
attended  the  Merrill-Palmer  School  in 
Detroit,  where  selected  Ohio  University 
students  may  receive  a  semester  of 
specialized  training  in  Child  Develop- 
ment and  Family  Life. 

Clothing  and  Textiles  prepares  its 
majors  for  jobs  in  the  manufacturing  as 
well  as  the  merchandising  field.  Or  they 
may  be  as.sociated  with  pattern  com- 
panies or  sewing  machine  manufacturers 
.ind  distributors. 

The  Home  Economics  student  is  ready 
tor  her  job  in  one  of  these  fields  when 
she  leaves  Ohio  University.  She  has  used 
excellent  equipment  in  modern  labor- 
atories. She  has  set  up  fashion  displays 
and  clothing  exhibits  under  expert  super- 
vision, has  gone  on  field  trips  to  l.iun- 
dries,  dry  cleaning  establishments,  textile 
plants  and  merchandising  centers. 


Home  Economics  teachers  are  m 
greater  demand  than  the  supply  of  them. 
These  teachers  are  not  confined  to  the 
classroom,  though.  They  figure  broadly 
in  adult  education,  especially  as  home 
demonstration  agents  of  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics Extension  Service. 

One  of  the  more  notable  present  ex- 
pansions of  the  School  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics has  to  do  with  giving  on-the-job 
experience  to  its  students.  Restricted  of 
course  by  the  need  for  a  girl  to  remain 
on  the  campus  for  other  courses,  the 
plan  nevertheless  is  working,  and,  be- 
lieves Dr.  Vivian  Roberts,  director  of 
the  school,  is  giving  many  students  valu- 


able experience  in  their  particular  tields. 

The  program  expects  to  provide  ex- 
perience with  County  Extension  Offices 
as  home  demonstration  agents,  with  pub- 
lic utilities,  radio  and  television  stations, 
newspapers,  stores,  schools  and  other 
institutions,  and  in  any  facility  where 
the  home  economist  is  needed. 

And  she  is  needed,  more  and  more, 
in  many  professions  and  businesses.  But 
despite  this  growing  demand  for  the 
professional  home  economist,  the  School 
of  Home  Economics  wisely  keeps  sight 
of  the  fact  that  most  girls  get  married. 
Thus  it  makes  its  facilities  and  training 
available  to  all  girls  at  Ohio  University. 


GROUP  EXAMINATION  of  stude 
sewing  projects  is  conducted  by  Ma 
Cowan,  standing  at  rigfit,  instructor 
clotliing   and   textiles 


MARY   ELIZABETH   HUCK.   '44,   shown  at  the  for  end   of  the  table,   is  Home  Service  director  for  the 

Ohio    Fuel   Gas   Co.   Enid    Porrett,   '33,   at   end   of  table   nearest   camera,   is   a    Food    Institute   lecturer 

for  the  company.    The   picture  was  taken  while  members  of  the   Home  Service  staff  were  doing  some 

enjoyable   testing   in   Gasco's  Home   Service   kitchens 
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The  Early  Empire  Days 
of  the  United  States 


Early  American  internation- 
alism flowered  under  Repub- 
lican Benjamin  Harrison 


(The  following  is  a  condensation  of  a 
faculty  lecture  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Volwiler, 
chairman  of  the  department  of  history. 
His  lecture  opened  the  195i-45  series. 
Ed.) 

A  FEW  YEARS  ago,  the  author  of 
a  college  text  in  American  history 
with  a  flash  of  genius  used  the  title 
"The  Empire  Days  of  McKinley"  for 
his  chapter  on  the  Spanish-American 
War  of  1898.  Gathering  the  fruits  of 
imperialism  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
however,  had  been  made  possible  by 
preceding  developments,  particularly 
during  the  previous  decade  when  the 
first  steps  of  empire  building  were  being 
taken  and  the  American  people  were 
being  persuaded  to  support  it.  At  that 
time  sea  power  was  essential  for  this 
process,  just  as  air  power  is  today.  After 
prolonged  debate  and  hesitation,  Con- 
gress in  1883  provided  for  building 
four  steel  armor-clad  war  vessels,  the 
nucleus  for  a  new  navy  to  supplant  the 
worm-eaten,  wooden  ships  of  Civil  War 
days. 

It  is  these  early  days  of  empire  build- 
ing that  I  should  like  to  present  to  you 
this  evening — a  case  study  taken  from 
the  Republican  administration  of  Ben- 
jamin Harrison.  It  was  during  his  ad- 
ministration  that   the   greatest   progress 


in  this  direction  was  made.  Before  1898, 
Grover  Cleveland  and  his  party  tended 
instead  to  apply  the  brakes.  For  example, 
just  before  going  out  of  office  in  1893 
Harrison  had  submitted  a  treaty  with 
Hawaii  providing  for  annexation,  but 
the  incoming  Cleveland  promptly  with- 
drew it.  And  when  a  group  of  congress- 
men went  to  him  in  1895  to  urge  inter- 
vention in  Cuba  and  found  him  adam- 
ant, one  of  them  was  reported  to  have 
said:  "You  forget,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Constitution  gives  to  Congress  the 
power  to  declare  war."  "Yes,"  Grover 
Cleveland  replied,  "but  it  also  makes  mc 
commander  in  chief  of  the  army  and 
navy  and  if  you  declare  war  I  shall 
not  order  them  to  Cuba."  Blaine,  Harri- 
son, McKinley,  John  Hay,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  William  Howard  Taft, 
Hughes,  and  Root  read  the  charter  of 
American  destiny  without  a  doubter's 
eye.  Not  until  their  party  reversed  itself 
completely  in  the  days  of  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  Borah,  Hiram  Johnson,  and 
Robert  A.  Taft  did  it  follow  isolationism 
and  put  empire  building  into  the  back- 
ground. 

The  "Empire  Days"  of  the  United 
States  did  not  dawn  with  McKinley 's 
administration,  as  some  writers  have  in- 
dicated, but  rather  with  Harrison's. 

Surveying  the  record  of  the  Harrison 


administration  after  its  close,  anti- 
administration  newspaper  editors  charged 
it  with  having  followed  policies  of  en- 
tangling alliances  and  intrigues,  and  of 
departures  of  the  gravest  nature  from 
the  old  and  fixed  traditions.  "Are  we 
ready,"  asked  Harper's  Vv'ee^ly,  "to 
alter  the  whole  character  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  impose  upon  the  people  the 
burden  of  immense  armaments,  and  to 
expose  this  republic  to  all  the  political 
and  economic  consequences  of  such  a 
policy?"  One  journalist  utilized  Utopia 
as  a  warning,  much  as  today  a  few 
would  apply  it  to  a  future  Korea.  In 
Utopia,  he  wrote,  it  tells  of  the 
Achorians,  a  people  that  lie  on  the  south- 
east of  Utopia,  who  long  ago  engaged  in 
a  war,  in  order  to  add  to  the  dominions 
of  their  prince  another  kingdom,  to 
which  he  had  some  pretensions  by  an 
ancient  alliance.  This  they  conquered, 
but  found  the  trouble  of  keeping  it  was 
equal  to  that  by  which  it  was  gained; 
that  the  conquered  people  were  always 
either  in  rebellion  or  exposed  to  foreign 
invasions,  while  the  Achorians  were 
obliged  to  be  incessantly  at  war,  either 
for  or  against  them,  and  consequently 
could  never  disband  their  army:  that 
in  the  meantime  they  were  oppressed 
with  taxes,  their  money  went  out  of  the 
kingdom,   their  blood  was  spilt  for  the 
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glory  of  their  king,  without  procuring 
the  least  advantage  to  the  people,  who 
received  not  the  smallest  advantage  from 
it  even  in  time  of  peace. 

These  editors  welcomed  the  second 
coming  of  Cleveland  to  Washington,  for 
he  was  to  meet  the  forces  of  expansion 
•tnd  rout  them.  The  rout,  however,  was 
only  temporary;  for  Harrison's  foreign 
policy,  and  not  Cleveland's,  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  deeper  currents  of  Ameri- 
can life  during  the  period  from  1 8S0 
to  1M2I). 


"Big  Navy'  Progrcini 
DepcDtiire  From   Trddition 

Among  its  departures  from  old  <ind 
fixed  traditions,  was  its  "big  navy"  pro- 
gram, carried  out  by  Benjamin  F.  Tracy, 
one  of  the  ablest  of  all  American  secre- 
taries of  navy.  He  worked  in  close  per- 
sonal accord  with  President  Harrison 
and  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  most 
trusted  of  Harrison's  counselors.  Under 
Tracy's  direction,  the  process  of  re- 
placing the  old  wooden  ships  with 
modern  steel  armored  ships  went  on  at 
a  rapid  pace.  He  saw  the  history-making 
battleship  Maine  launched  in  1890,  and 
in  the  next  year,  the  great  armored 
cruiser  New  Yor\,  with  a  speed  of  20 
knots  and  the  ability  to  sail  13,000  miles 
without  recoaling.  The  famous  first  class 
battleship  Oregon  followed  in  189.3,  and, 
on  November  5,  1892,  the  Olympia. 
fl.igship  of  Admiral  Dewey  at  Manila 
Bay,  was  launched. 

These  were  the  ships  which,  iicforc 
the  century  closed,  were  to  enable 
American  imperialism  to  bear  fruit.  Dur- 
ing the  years  from  1889  to  1893,  cruisers 
flying  the  American  flag  were  seen 
speeding  here  and  there  in  all  quarters 
of  the  globe. 

In  four  years,  Harrison's  secret.iry  of 
navy  had  brought  results,  world-v^ide  in 
their  influence,  and  had  elicited  a  spon- 
taneous outburst  of  national  pride  in 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  news- 
papers. 

In  an  interview  in  the  New  York, 
World  on  November  26,  1891,  Tracy 
declared:  "The  sea  will  be  the  future 
seat  of  empire.  And  we  shall  rule  it  as 
certainly  as  the  sun  doth  rise!  ...  To 
a  pre-eminent  rank  among  nations, 
colonies  are  of  the  greatest  help."  Tracy 
watched  with  an  eagle  eye  all  oppor- 
tunities to  secure  new  colonies  for  naval 
bases.  In  this  he  had  the  President's 
support. 

Among  the  acquisitions  which  Harri- 
son, Tracy,  and  Blaine  sought  to  secure 
were  the  Danish  West  Indies,  a  lease 
on  Samana  Bay  in  San  Domingo,  a  con- 
cession of  the  Mole  St.  Nicholas  in  Haiti, 
a  naval  base  at  Chimbotc,  Peru,  all  of 
Qinada — including  sole  jurisdiction  over 
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the  Bering  Sea  and  sole  property  rights 
in  its  fur  seal  —  and  a  naval  base  in 
Samoa.  Located  thousands  of  miles  out- 
side of  the  natural  sphere  of  the  tra- 
ditional political  influence  of  the  United 
States,  Samo.i  was  to  serve  as  a  be.icon 
to  guide  America  to  Guam  and  Manila. 

While  his  chiefs  in  Washington  were 
thus  planning  acquisitions  in  the  western 
hemisphere  and  the  Pacific,  Whitelaw 
Reid,  American  minister  in  Paris,  was 
conferring  with  an  emissary'  from 
Portugal.  The  Portuguese  minister  of 
finance,  Carvalho,  came  to  Paris  in  1891 
to  confer  in  deepest  secrecy  with  White- 
law  Reid  and  unfold  to  him  the  most 
delicate  and  critical  proposals.  These  in- 
cluded a  far  reaching  reciprocity  treaty 
and  concessions  for  American-owned 
entrepots.  One  entrepot,  on  the  Bay  of 
Nakala  in  Mozambique,  would  give  the 
United  States  its  first  station  on  the 
shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean;  another,  on 
the  Bay  of  Tigres  in  Angola,  would  be 
located  on  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  this 
colony;  a  third  was  to  be  established  in 
Lisbon  itself.  In  addition,  Carvalho  pro- 
posed to  grant  concessions  to  the  United 
States  to  establish  naval  bases  at  Tigres, 
Nakala,  and  in  the  Azores. 

When  Reid  transmitted  these  secret, 
startling  proposals  to  Harrison  and 
Blaine,  they  refused  to  consider  more 
than  a  reciprocal  trade  agreement.  This 
came  as  a  frustrating  surprise  to  Reid, 
for  both  Harrison  and  Blaine  elsewhere 
were  laying  strong  foundations  for  the 
"empire  age"  of  the  United  States.  Reid 
was  so  far  in  advance  of  his  two  chiefs 
in  Washington  that  while  they  were 
planning  to  secure  naval  bases  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Peru,  he  was  wistfully 
dreaming  of  bases  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe  on  the  Indian  Ocean. 

It  was  with  Chile  that  the  most 
strained  diplomatic  relations  during 
Harrison's  administration  developed;  war 
seemed  almost  inevitable  at  the  close 
of  189L  Chilean  animosity  towards  the 
United  States  was  of  long  standing. 

After  revolution  broke  out  in  Chile 
early  in  1891,  relations  were  still  further 
strained  when  the  United  States  seized 
the  Itatd,  a  Chilean  ship  carrying  muni- 
tions from  California  to  the  revolu- 
tionists, and  when  asylum  in  the  Ameri- 
can legation  in  Santiago  was  granted  to 
political  refugees  hunted  by  the  revo- 
lutionists. Many  diplomatic  notes  were 
exchanged  on  the  latter  subject. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  1891,  when 
a  settlement  of  the  refugee  question  had 
been  almost  effected,  an  incident 
occurred  which  threatened  serious 
trouble;  117  members  of  the  crew  of  the 
United  States  warship  Baltimore,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Winfield  S.  Schley, 
had  been  granted  shore  leave  in  Val- 
paraiso, Chile.  Toward  evening,  an  in- 
furiated Chilean  mob  murdered  two  and 


seriously  wounded  16  of  the  sailors.  In 
answer  to  the  Chilean  accusation  that 
the  American  sailors  had  been  drinking 
in  saloons.  Commander  Robey  D.  Evans 
later  observed  that  "when  in  this  con- 
dition they  were  more  entitled  to  pro- 
tection than  if  they  had  been  sober." 

When  the  news  of  this  incident 
reached  Washington,  Secretary  of  State 
Blaine  was  back  at  his  post.  "There  was 
disagreement  as  to  the  responsibility  for 
the  attack  and  also  as  to  its  gravity. 
Blaine,  with  his  Pan-American  and  reci- 
procity policies  at  stake,  was  inclined  to 
treat  the  incident  as  accidental  and  of 
minor  importance.  Harrison,  who  as  a 
soldier  had  worn  the  military  uniform 
of  the  United  States,  regarded  the  attack 
as  of  gravest  importance.  Rival  news- 
papers charged  Blaine  with  letting  his 
unfriendly  feeling  towards  Harri.son 
dominate  his  views,  and  accused  Harri- 
son of  generating  war  enthusiasm  in 
order  to  get  reelected.  When  Blaine  pre- 
sented his  views  in  cabinet  meeting,  the 
President  leaned  forward,  and.  with  an 
emphatic  gesture,  declared:  "Mr.  Secre- 
tary, that  insult  was  to  the  uniform  of 
the  United  States  sailors." 


Incident   Provo}{es 
Heated  Diplomatic  Exchanges 

It  was  under  such  circumstances  that 
the  President  drafted  the  instructions  to 
the  American  minister,  Patrick  Egan, 
in  Santiago.  These  gave  Chile  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  its  side  of  the  incident : 
but,  if  the  facts  were  as  reported,  then, 
concluded  the  note,  the  American 
government  "can  not  doubt  th.it  the 
government  of  Chile  will  offer  prompt 
and  full  reparation."  When  Eg.m  pre- 
sented this  note,  the  Chilean  foreign 
minister  replied  that  the  United  States 
was  formulating  demands  and  advancing 
threats  which,  "without  being  cast  back 
with  acrimony,  are  not  acceptable,"  and 
added  that  a  Chilean  court  would  pro- 
perly investigate  the  matter.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  sailors  felt  that  their  case  was  not 
being  tried  fairly  in  the  strange  Spanish 
courts  using  Roman,  not  Anglo-Saxon 
law. 

While  the  case  was  pending,  Harri- 
son had  an  opportunity  to  explain  his 
position,  when,  on  November  14,  the 
new  Chilean  mini.ster,  Montt.  came  to 
present  his  credentials.  As  usual  in 
such  cases,  the  department  of  state  had 
prepared  a  draft  of  the  President's 
speech.  It  expressed  Blaine's  spirit  and 
policy,  and  may  have  been  prepared  by 
him.  After  Harrison  read  it,  he  wrote  on 
it  in  clear-cut  letters,  "Rejected,"  and 
then  made  a  careful  revision  which  he 
read  to  Montt. 

A  few  weeks  later,  on  December  12, 
(next  page) 
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there  appeared  in  American  newspapers, 
a  "diplomatic  atrocity"  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  from  the  Chilean  foreign  secre- 
tary, Matta,  to  the  Chilean  minister, 
Montt,  in  Washington.  It  had  been  read 
to  the  Chilean  Congress  before  it  was 
sent.  In  insulting  words  it  charged  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
his  secretary  of  the  navy  had  made  offi- 
cial statements  which  were  "erroneous 
or  deliberately  incorrect;"  that  there  was 
"no  exactness  nor  sincereity  in  what  was 
said  in  Washington"  with  respect  to  the 
seamen  of  the  Bahimore.  It  closed  with 
asserting  "the  right,  the  dignity  and  the 
final  success  of  Chile,  notwithstanding 
the  intrigues  which  proceed  from  so  low 
a  source,  and  the  threats  which  come 
from  so  high  a  source."  When  Com- 
mander "Fighting  Bob"  Evans  of  the 
Yor\town,  then  anchored  at  Valparaiso, 
read  this  letter,  he  entered  in  his  jour- 
nal on  December  12:  "I  don't  see  how 
Mr.  Harrison  can  help  sending  a  fleet 
down  here  to  teach  these  people  man- 
ners. ...  I  certainly  would  like  to  hear 
what  Mr.  Blaine  has  to  say  in  reply." 
Four  days  later,  he  wrote:  "The  papers 
here  grow  more  and  more  insolent  and 
I  don't  see  how  Mr.  Harrison  can  avoid 
sending  an  ultimatum  at  a  very  early 
day." 


Attempted  Sabotage  Adds 
Fuel  To  The  Fire 

American  sailors  and  boats  were  now 
being  stoned  by  Chileans.  The  Chilean 
naval  commander  held  maneuvers  in  the 
harbor  during  which  torpedo  boats 
apparently  used  the  Yor\town  for  target 
practice,  running  by  within  six  feet. 

The  Chileans  finally  permitted  the 
refugees  to  leave  the  legation  and  to  be 
carried  to  safety  by  the  Yor\toivn. 
Evans  now  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief,  but 
prematurely.  What  followed  can  best  be 
told  in  his  own  words.  "During  the 
early  part  of  the  first  night  out,  while 
running  at  very  high  speed,  a  suspicious 
noise  was  heard  in  the  high-prcfsurc 
cylinder  of  one  of  the  engines.  When 
the  cylinder  head  was  taken  off  I  found 
two  hardened  steel  wedges,  which  had 
been  placed  in  the  valve  chest,  no  doubt, 
when  we  first  arrived  at  Valparaiso  by 
some  evilly  disposed  person,  with  the  in- 
tention of  sending  us  all  to  the  bottom. 
...  It  was  simply  a  miracle  that  I  es- 
caped a  serious  disaster,  for  if  the  cylin- 
der head  had  been  knocked  out  with  the 
pressure  of  steam  I  was  carrying,  the 
side  of  the  ship  would  have  gone  with 
it." 

Only  sheer  good  fortune  and  excellent 
seamanship  had  averted  a  tragedy  which 
might  have  been  as  fateful  as  the  blow- 
ing up  of  the  Maine  in  1898. 

Only   two   years   before,    Blaine    h,id 


presided  over  his  grand  Pan-American 
Conference,  which  had  advocated  settl- 
ing all  disputes  between  its  members  by 
mediation  or  arbitration — not  by  war. 
Chileans  proposed  such  a  settlement 
now,  but  it  was  to  prove  an  irridescent 
dream.  Concerning  this  alternative, 
Evans  wrote  in  his  journal  on  December 
3 1 :  "When  the  United  States  is  willing 
to  submit  the  question  of  the  murder  of 
her  sailors  in  uniform  to  arbitration.  I 
must  look  for  other  employment — the 
Navy  won't  any  longer  suit  me.  They 
can  arbitrate  'till  the  cows  come  home' 
about  the  people  in  the  legation  at  San- 
tiago, but  if  they  ever  hint  at  such  a 
thing  about  the  Baltimore's  men,  then  I 
think  the  voice  of  the  American  people 
will  be  heard  in  no  uncertain  tones." 

Meanwhile,  in  Washington,  Harri- 
son's private  secretary,  Elijah  W.  Hal- 
ford,  was  writing  in  his  diary  on  De- 
cember 18,  1891,  that  the  President 
feared  there  would  be  war  with  Chile. 
On  January  1,  1892,  he  wrote:  "The 
President  stated  that  all  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet  are  for  War." 

Sir  Cecil  Spring  Rice  of  the  British 
legation  wrote  that  Tracy  wished  for 
war  to  see  his  new  ships  fight,  and  to  get 
votes  for  more,  and  that  the  naval  offi- 
cers were  encouraged  in  their  natural 
desire  for  distinction. 

War  preparations  went  on  at  a 
feverish  pace  in  both  countries  during 
the  winter.  At  Valparaiso,  heavy  Krupp 
guns  were  arriving  from  Germany,  and 
Chile  cabled  for  a  Prussian  major  to 
supervise  their  mounting.  Chileans  were 
"working  like  beavers"  to  get  their  ships 
ready,  while  American  navy  yards  were 
working  day  and  night,  including  Sun- 
days. At  the  request  of  Harrison,  the 
navy  department  prepared  an  exact  list 
of  all  warships  showing  the  guns  carried, 
and  the  number  of  days  each  would  re- 
quire to  get  to  Valparaiso.  Orders  were 
also  placed  in  Austria  for  3,000,000 
cartridges.  Blount,  a  leading  Democratic 
member  of  the  House  committee  on 
foreign  affairs  called  to  assure  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  Democrats  would  not 
embarrass  him  and  that  whenever  he 
wanted  to  come  to  Congress  with  the 
Chilean  question,  it  would  be  treated 
outside  of  partisan  politics. 

Peru,  an  old  enemy  of  Chile,  seeing 
a  chance  for  revenge,  was  friendly  to 
the  United  States,  and  was  seriously  con- 
sidering ceding  to  it  a  permanent  naval 
base  at  Chimbote,  very  desirable  to  the 
United  States.  Brazil's  new  revolutionary 
and  republican  government  had  sent 
only  recently  an  Admiral  with  a  fleet  to 
Washington  to  present  Harrison  with  a 
medal  in  token  of  appreciation  of  the 
early  and  friendly  recognition  accorded 
by  the  United  States;  hence  Brazil  would 
be  expected  to  follow  a  policy  of  benevo- 
lent neutrality.  The  American  minister 


to  Brazil  was  instructed  to  ascertain 
secretly  the  quantity  and  kind  of  coal, 
and  the  speed  and  capacity  of  steamers 
available  in  Brazil.  Argentina,  like  Peru, 
had  a  boundary  quarrel  with  Chile  and 
was  already  on  the  verge  of  war.  It  had 
ordered  its  navy  to  be  in  readiness,  and 
informed  the  United  States  that  it  could 
easily  furnish  the  United  States  army 
with  beef  cattle  and  other  supplies  by  a 
short  route  over  the  Andes. 


War  With  Clule 
Seems  Immineyxt 

The  war  fever  was  rising  rapidly.  The 
body  of  one  of  the  seamen  with  seven- 
teen bayonet  and  knife  wounds  lay  in 
state  for  a  time  in  Independence  Hall, 
Philadelphia  —  an  honor  previously 
accorded  only  to  Henry  Clay  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Young  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, then  civil  service  commissioner  in 
Washington,  was  on  fire  to  lead  a 
cavalry  charge  against  the  Chileans. 

The  Chileans  boasted  what  their  navy 
would  do,  and  for  a  time  panic  struck 
the  California  coast.  With  only  3,000,- 
000  population,  however,  war  would 
have  been  suicidal  to  Chile,  and  not  al- 
together honorable  for  its  powerful  ad- 
versary with  a  population  of  63,000,000. 

On  January  19,  Sir  Cecil  Spring  Rice 
wrote:  "We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  war 
here  which  is  owing  to  inconceivable 
stupidity  on  the  American  side  and 
trickery  on  the  other  .  .  .  (Blaine)  has 
prevented  war  with  Chile  so  far,  and 
may  do  so  still;  but  the  President  and 
the  navy  are  bent  on  it." 

On  January  2,  1892,  Blaine  forwarded 
3ome  Chilean  despatches  which  he  re- 
garded as  conclusive  and,  in  effect,  an 
apology.  This  Harrison  denied  in  a  letter 
to  Blaine  on  the  4th.  "It  still  seems  to 
me,"  he  wrote,  "to  have  been  an  assault 
upon  our  sailors  as  such,  and  to  have 
grown  out  of  the  unreasonable  irritation 
and  animosity  which  the  Junta  had  pro- 
moted among  the  Chilean  people  .  .  . 
that  it  began  by  a  Chilean  sailor  spitting 
in  the  face  of  one  of  our  men,  which 
was  followed  by  a  knockdown." 

Harrison  now  asked  Blaine  to  cable 
Egan  for  the  complete  records  of  the 
trial.  These  he  studied  carefully,  to- 
gether with  all  the  diplomatic  corres' 
pondence.  On  January  19,  a  grave  Cabi- 
net meeting  was  held.  The  President  had 
prepared  for  discussion  a  two  page 
memorandum  on  the  crisis  which  sug- 
gested the  form  that  the  next  note  to 
Chile — virtually  an  ultimatum — should 
take.  The  memorandum  called  for 
apology  and  reparation  for  the  attack 
on  the  Baltimore  sailors,  the  withdrawal 
of  the  offensive  Matta  letter  and  a  suit- 
able apology  for  it;  if  these  were  re- 
fused,  diplomatic   relations  were   to   be 
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broken  off  ,inJ  .ill  ccirrcspdiulciicc  sub 
mittcd  t(i  Conijrcss. 

The  very  next  day  Chilean  resent 
ment  reached  its  peak  in  a  despatch 
which  declared  that  Egan  was  no  longer 
persona  grata  and  asked  for  his  recall. 
So  breathlessly  acute  was  the  situation 
now,  that  when  this  note  arrived  at  the 
Department  of  State  the  exact  time  of 
its  arrival,  1 :2.i  p.m.,  was  marked  on  it. 
and  within  half  an  hour  Adce  had  a 
deciphered  copy  on  the  way  to  the 
White  House.  In  reply,  Harrison  dic- 
tated a  note  which,  fortunately,  was  not 
sent.  It  would  have  resulted  in  handing 
passports  to  the  Chilean  minister  in 
Washington,  and  in  the  recall  of  Egan. 

On  January  21,  another  draft,  pre- 
pared at  the  department  of  state,  pro- 
bably by  Blaine,  was  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  approval.  It  was  an  indecisive 
note  declining  to  recall  Egan.  On  the 
margin  of  this  draft,  still  preserved 
,imong  his  Papers,  Harrison  wrote:  "This 
prepared  by  State  Department — but  my 
note  was  substituted.""  Among  his  Papers 
is  also  preserved  the  clear  copy  of  his 
note  in  his  own  hand  with  but  few 
erasures.  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  depart- 
ment's draft,  Harrison's  note  brushed 
aside  the  question  of  Egan's  status,  and 
in  clear,  terse  statements  presented  the 
substance  of  his  Cabinet  memorandum 
of  the  nineteenth  as  a  virtual  ultimatum. 


Apology  And  RepardUon 
FoUow   VltirndtHm 

The  ultimatum  was  sent  on  January 
21,  as  instructions  to  Egan  signed  by 
Blaine,  to  wliom  historians  have  ascribed 
it.  Ultimatums  are  usually  answered 
within  24  hours.  When  no  reply  had 
come  .liter  four  days,  Harrison  felt 
th.it  the  United  States  could  delay  no 
longer  .ind  still  preserve  its  dignity  and 
respect.  Therefore,  he  labored  all  day  on 
Sunday,  January  24,  on  what  might 
have  become  an  historic  "war"  message. 
It  was  read  on  Monday  in  Congress  and 
the  members  of  the  committees  on 
foreign  relations  of  the  two  Houses, 
Democr.its  as  well  as  Republicans,  came 
to  the  White  House  for  a  conference.  A 
decl.ir.ition  of  war  was  apparently  near 
at  hand. 

During  this  critical  weekend  the 
President  of  Chile  happened  to  be  absent 
trom  Santiago,  else  a  reply  would  have 
been  received  on  Saturday.  As  it  was, 
the  reply  came  on  Tuesday,  January  26; 
Chile  had  bowed  to  the  inevitable; 
apology  and  reparation  followed.  Doubt- 
less Chile  had  counted  on  distance  to 
nullify  the  greater  power  of  the  United 
States,  but  when  Peru,  Brazil,  and 
Argentina  gave  support  to  the  United 
States,  Chilean  resistance  would  have 
been   foolhardy.   Harrison's   firm   policy 


Dr.  A.  T.  Volwiler,  member  oj 
the  Ohio  University  faculty  since 
1933,  presented  the  jirst  Faculty 
Lecture  of  the  current  school  year 
and  the  31st  since  the  annual  lec- 
ture series  was  inaugurated  tji 
194'!.  ChdirmdTi  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  History  for  the  past  seven 
years,  he  is  internationally-recog- 
nized. He  is  a  fellow  of  England's 
Royal  Historical  Society,  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  International 
Mar}{  Ticain  Society  and  the 
Eugene  Field  Society. 

Dr.  Volwiler  has  authored  two 
booi(s— George  Croghan  and  the 
Westward  Movement  and  The 
Correspondence  Between  Benjamin 
Harrison  and  James  G.  Bl.iine.  His 
articles  and  boo}{  reviews  appear 
in  a  dozen  professional  journals. 
But  Professor  Volwiler's  greatest 
pride  is  in  the  outstanding  records 
of  Ohio  University  history  gradu- 
ates who  taJ^e  doctoral  worl{  at 
other  universities. 

Dr.  Volwiler  was  the  fir.st  chair- 
man of  the  Faculty  Lectures  Com- 
mittee, serving  three  years.  He  was 
also  the  first  chairman  (and  also 
seri'ed  three  years)  of  the  Honors 
Work,  and  Ohio  History,  Govern- 
ment, and  Citizenship  Examin- 
ations committees. 

He  served  as  visiting  professor 
in  summer  schools  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins, Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  Penn 
State,  Michigan  State,  Pittsburgh, 
and  Miami  (Ohio). 

He  is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  the  American  Historical 
Association,  was  on   the  e.veciitii'e 


committee  of  the  Mississippi  His- 
torical Association  three  years,  and 
IS  a  past  president  of  the  Ohio 
Academy  of  History.  He  is  a  trus- 
tee of  Cooper  Ohioana  Library, 
consultant  for  the  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  Memorial  Library,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Ohio  War  His- 
tory Comnussion. 

Dr.  Vohuiler  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Editors  of  the  Ohio 
Archaeological  and  Historical  So- 
ciety and  a  con/ideiitial  reader  of 
history  for  a  ma)or  publishing 
house  and  for  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society. 

He  holds  his  AB  degree  from 
Miami,  his  MA  from  Chicago, 
and  his  PhD  from  Petin.syh'aina. 


in  dc.iling  with  the  Baltimore  and  other 
incidents  preserved  the  dignity  and  re- 
spect— and  hence  the  influence-  -of  the 
United  States. 

One  cannot  but  be  impressed  by  the 
tremendous  power  the  president  of  the 
United  States  has  over  foreign  policy. 

Some  years  later,  when  Harrison, 
then  ex-President,  was  discussing  the 
Baltimore  incident  with  his  intimate 
friend,  Augustus  L.  Mason,  he  asked: 
■"What  in  your  opinion  is  the  main 
function  of  government?"  "The  protec- 
tion of  the  life,  liberty,  and  property  of 
its  citizens."  replied  Mason.  "Yes," 
added  Harrison,  "wherever  they  are." 

The  handling  of  the  Baltimore  inci- 
dent points  up  the  change  in  official 
attitude  toward  infringement  of  the 
rights  and  the  threats  to  safety  of  in- 
dividual Americans  abroad.  While  the 
Chile.in  incident  almost  precipitated  a 
war.  there  w.as  not  the  remotest  possi- 
bility of  war  over  newsman  Oatis,  the 
American   flyers  shot  down   by   Yugc 


slavia,  or  other  behnid-the  iron  curt.iin 
.mtagonistic  acts  since  World  War  II. 
When  Harrison  left  the  White 
House  on  March  4,  1893,  Hawaii  was 
casting  '"a  sunset  glow  over  his  dying 
administration."  (But  before  Harrison's 
treaty  of  annexation  with  Hawaii  was 
ratified  by  the  Senate,  Grover  Cleveland 
withdrew  it.)  The  American  navy 
r.inkcd  seventh  among  the  navies  of  the 
world,  instead  of  only  twelfth,  as  it  had 
when  he  took  office;  and  the  rank  of  the 
highest  American  diplomats  abroad  h;id 
been  raised  on  March  I,  1.S93,  from 
"Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary"  to  "'Ambassador  Extra- 
ordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary." 
As  a  result,  at  the  Qturt  of  St.  James 
the  representative  of  the  United  States 
marched  eighth  in  line  instead  of  thir- 
teenth. America,  in  full  confidence,  was 
appearing  upon  the  world  stage  with  a 
note  of  joyful  achievement,  feeling  that 
she  would  dominate  the  century  about 
to  dawn. 
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Health  Center  Is  Subject 

Dr.  E.  Hcrndon  Hudson,  director  ot 
the  Ohio  University  Hcahh  Service,  is 
the  author  of  a  magazine  article  descrih- 
intj  the  University  Health  Center,  which 
appeared  in  the  October  issue  of  College 
and  University  Business. 

The  text  of  Dr.  Hudson's  piece  is 
illustrated  with  a  picture  and  floor  plan 
of  the  Health  Center  which  was  com- 
pleted and  occupied  in  19')0. 

"It  is  a  fortunate  institution  that  is 
given  the  opportunity  to  erect  a  special 
building  for  the  health  of  its  students," 
Dr.  Hudson  wrote  in  his  article. 

He  pointed  out  that  there  are  few 
precedents  to  follow  in  the  planning  of 
such  a  building,  since  a  medical  structure 
erected  specifically  for  university  stu' 
dents  has  its  own  peculiar  needs  and 
specifications,  different  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  general  hospital  construction. 

"For  example,"  wrote  Dr.  Hudson, 
"though  one  of  its  functions  is  the  care 
of  bed  patients,  it  is  not  a  hospital.  Large 
segments  of  the  usual  hospital  .  .  .  can  be 
omitted  from  the  requirements,  as  well 
as  special  provisions  for  chronic  illnesses, 
organic  and  infectious.  Since  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  the  individual  student 
is  immaterial,  it  is  unnecessary  to  provide 
more  than  one  type  of  accommodation 
in  the  infirmary.  Furthermore,  the  uni- 
versity power  plant  usually  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  furnish  heat,  light,  hot 
water,  and  often  laundry  service. 

"On  the  other  hand,  there  must  be  an 
isohition  ward  or  wing  to  accommodate 
the  cases  of  childhood  diseases  that 
arise  among  college  students,  and  enough 
bed  space  to  cope  with  sudden  campus 
epidemics.  In  the  student  health  center 
the  brisk  outpatient  service  overbalances 
everything  else,  and  is  itself  a  fusion  of 
three  functions:  therapeutic,  preventive, 
and  educational.  The  X-ray  and  physio- 
therapy departments  come  in  for  es- 
pecially heavy  use." 

Dr.  Hudson  explained  that  two 
factors  had  particular  bearing  on  the 
character  and  scope  of  the  Ohio  Uni- 
versity Health  Center:  most  students  re- 
side on  the  campus  continuously 
throughout  the  academic  year,  and  local 
hospital  facilities  are  not  adapted  to 
meet   both   town   and   university   needs. 

The  magazine  piece  described  in  detail 
the  physical  and  service  features  of  the 
University  Health  Center,  an  L-shaped 
building  of  Georgian  architecture  cost- 
ing about  a  half  a  million  dollars. 

Analyzing  the  integration  of  functions 
and  facilities.  Dr.  Hudson  wrote: 

"Outpatient  visits  average  six  or  seven 
per  student  per  year,  but  only  one  stu- 
dent in  five  is  admitted  to  the  infirmary 


during  the  same  period.  In  recognition 
of  these  facts  the  first  floor  is  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  the  activities  of  the 
clinic,  comprising  the  doctors'  offices, 
minor  surgery,  pharmacy,  laboratory, 
and  X-ray  and  waiting  rooms.  Here  also 
are  the  administrative  offices  and  the 
medical  library  and  conference  room. 

"The  rooms  in  the  infirmary  on  the 
second  floor  accommodate  one,  two  or 
three  beds,  and  each  room  is  large 
enough  to  take  one  more  bed.  This 
"accordion"  feature  is  important  in  view 
of  the  overwhelming  nature  of  some 
campus  epidemics.  At  ordinary  times 
there  are  40  beds,  eight  of  which  are  in 
the  isolation  wing.  All  rooms  have  either 
individual  lavatory  facilities  or  share 
bathrooms  with  adjoining  rooms,  so  that 
no  room  occupant  needs  to  enter  the 
corridor  and  traffic  is  thereby  reduced. 
Solariums  are  superfluous  in  a  college 
infirmary." 

Also  discussed  in  the  article  were  the 
kitchen,  staff  quarters,  dining  room  and 
other  facilities.  Dr.  Hudson  also  called 
attention  to  the  Health  Center's  audi- 
torium which  has  a  seating  capacity  of 
120.  He  explained  that  it  is  an  unusual 
but  appropriate  feature,  symbolizing  the 
educational  function  of  the  building. 

For  a  health  fee  of  $7.50  per  semester, 
Dr.  Hudson  reported  each  student  re- 
ceives the  following  care  at  no  further 
cost:  complete  medical  care  (but  not 
major  surgery) ,  medicines  and  treat- 
ments, laboratory  and  X-ray  service,  and 
consultations  with  outside  specialists 
at  the  discretion  of  the  University 
physicians. 

Attend  Sesqui  Dinner 

President  John  C.  Baker  delivered  the 
main  address  at  the  Ohio  Sesquicen- 
tennial  Commission  appreciation  dinner 
at  the  Neil  House  in  Columbus. 

Professors  Vincent  Jukes,  '30,  mem- 
ber of  the  education  and  dramatics 
committee,  and  Charles  L.  Smith,  de- 
signer of  the  Ohio  Sesquicentennial  seal, 
were  guests  at  the  dinner.  Mr.  Jukes  is 
associate  professor  of  dramatic  art  and 
speech  of  the  Ohio  University  Sesqui- 
centennial committee.  Mr.  Smith  is  as- 
sistant professor  of  design. 

Dr.  Baker  will  also  deliver  the  mid- 
year Commencement  address  at  Miami 
University. 

Chem  Group  Tours  Botelle 

A  chemistry  group  including  Marian 
Smallegan  and  Drs.  Thomas  H.  Curry, 
L.  P.  Elbin,  '31,  Robert  K.  Ingham, 
Robert  J.  Kline,  and  29  students  toured 
Batelle  Memorial  Institute. 


Faculty  Briefs 

George  W.  Clar}{,  associate  professor 
of  civil  engineering,  was  elected  general 
manager  of  the  Ohio  Engineers  Place- 
ment Service  Inc.,  at  a  November  meet- 
ing of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Donald  E.  Perry,  '40,  MS  '49,  assist- 
ant professor  of  industrial  arts,  attended 
the  National  Conference  on  Driver  Edu- 
cation held  recently  at  the  Kellogg  Cen- 
ter, East  Lansing,  Mich.  Sponsored  by 
the  National  Commission  on  Safety 
Education,  the  conference  was  held  to 
define  national  policies.  Professor  Perry 
served  with  the  workshop  group  con- 
sidering teacher  preparation  policies  in 
driver  education. 

Dr.  Karl  Ahrendt,  director  of  the 
School  of  Music,  recently  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
the  Schools  of  Music,  in  Chicago.  He 
also  judged  the  Presser  Music  Scholar- 
ship competition  at  Augustana  College, 
Rock  Island,  111. 

Charles  Minelli,  director  of  bands, 
served  as  guest  conductor  for  the  annual 
Midwest  Band  Clinic  in  Chicago. 

Neil  D.  Thomas,  '22,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  engineering  drawing,  repre- 
sented all  the  engineering  schools  in 
Ohio  at  a  meeting  of  the  council  of  the 
American  Society  for  Engineering  Edu- 
cation in  New  York  City.  He  also  repre- 
sented the  University  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Engineers'  Council  for  Professional 
Development. 

Du'iglit  MutcJiler,  visiting  lecturer  in 
drawing,  was  awarded  third  prize  in  the 
annual  circuit  show  of  the  Ohio  Water 
Color  Society.  Comprised  of  50  paint- 
ings collected  from  300  entries,  the  exhi- 
bition was  judged  in  Columbus,  and  its 
first  showing  was  in  the  Edwin  Watts 
Chubb  Library  during  November. 

Maurel  Hiin\ins,  dean  of  men,  was 
elected  to  his  third  consecutive  term  as 
president  of  the  Ohio  State  Association 
of  Deans  of  Men  at  a  recent  meeting  at 
Wooster  College.  Robert  M.  Wren, 
assistant  to  the  dean  of  men,  accom- 
panied him  to  the  meeting. 

Dr.  Willidw  M.  Pierce,  associate  pro- 
fessor  of  physics,  was  elected  vice  presi' 
dent  of  the  Appalachian  Section  of 
the  American  Association  of  Physics 
Teachers  at  a  recent  meeting  at  Marshall 
College. 

Mm  Gertrude  Linnenbrue gge,  assist- 
ant librarian  in  charge  of  work  with 
children  and  young  people,  was  elected 
to  the  executive  board  of  the  Ohio  As- 
sociation of  School  Librarians  at  the 
group's  annual  conference.  She  served  as 
chairman  of  a  discussion  group  on  extra- 
curricular material  for  elementary 
curriculum. 
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THE  BOBCATS 


CAPTAIN  JIM   BETTS 

Cagers  Open  Campaign 

The  salad  season  of  the  gymnasium 
giants  is  again  with  us,  as  fans  across 
the  continent  exchange  chilly  vantage 
points  on  the  50-yard  line  for  warmer 
bleacher  scats  with  a  crow's  nest  view 
ot  baskets  and  bankboards. 

And  around  the  Bobcat  bastion  in  the 
Men's  Gym.  the  old  refrain  of  rippling 
net  cord  and  screeching  sneakers  on 
hardwood  has  optimistic  overtones. 

The  Ohio  University  basketeers 
stumbled  in  their  opener  against  a 
powerful  nationally-rated  University  of 
Illinois  quintet,  8^-54,  at  Champaign. 
Stagefright  and  inexperience,  reflected 
in  scatter-arm  ball  handling,  bankrupted 
the  OU  offense. 

Back  in  their  own  bailiwick,  the  Bob- 
cats recouped  with  consecutive  victories 
over  Marietta  (S.V72),  Ohio  Wesleyan 
(8S:-67).  and  Washington  and  Jefferson 
(6'>-^7).  Showing  steady  improvement, 
they  are  knuckling  down  to  the  business 
end  ot  the  rugged  22-game  schedule. 
Twelve  of  the  remaining  games  arc 
against  Mid-American  Conference  foes, 
and  nine  more  arc  carded  for  the  home 
court. 

Although  he  has  only  three  regulars 
back  to  form  the  core  of  this  season's 
combo,  Coach  Jim  Snyder  feels  his  Bob- 
cats have  an  excellent  chance  of  better- 
ing last  year's  record  of  9  wins  and  1.^ 
losses. 

His  16-man  varsity  squad,  comprised 
of  three  seniors,  three  juniors,  and  10 
sophomores,  is  working  hard  and  show- 
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ing  good  .spirit,  but  he  emphasises  that 
the  proof  of  the  pudding  rests  with  the 
performance  of  the  sophomore  talent. 

The  youthful  coach  —  beginning  his 
fifth  season  at  OU — is  banking  on  his 
three  senior  veterans,  Capt.  Jim  Belts, 
Lou  Sawchik,  and  Dick  Murphy,  to  give 
the  quintet  its  poise,  leadership,  and 
fire  power.  With  four  games  on  the 
books,  Sawchik  leads  the  point  parade 
with  74.  Murphy  has  51  and  Betts  50. 

Betts,  6-4  center  from  East  Liverpool, 
is  the  Bobcat  bellwether.  A  born  pivot 
man  and  a  master  of  the  hook  shot,  he 
set  two  University  records  last  season, 
scoring  400  points  in  22  games  and 
posting  a  single  game  high  of  .^7  points. 
Betts  is  also  a  fine  defen.sive  performer, 
and  last  season  won  a  second-team  berth 
in  the  AU-MAC  voting. 

The  towering  6-5  Sawchik  who  oper- 
ates in  the  forward  slot  is  a  tremendously 
improved  player  over  last  season.  The 
Clevelander  has  a  keen  shooting  eye  and 
is  a  bearcat  around  the  backboards. 

Guard  Dick  Murphy,  of  Cincinnati, 
is  the  Bobcat  sparkplug  and  playmaker. 
Playing  his  third  year  of  varsity  ball, 
the  5-11  Murphy  is  a  defensive  wizard, 
a  smooth  floor  man,  and  a  born  ball- 
hawk.  He  was  an  honorable  mention 
choice  on  the  All-MAC  squad  last 
season. 

Among  the  .sophomores,  he  is  count- 
ing heavily  on  Rip  Nixon,  6-4,  of  Pitts- 
burgh; Larry  Morrison,  6-0,  Trimble; 
Harry  Weinbrecht,  5-11.  Springfield; 
and  Dick  Garrison,  6-4,  Corning. 

Nixon  has  speed,  jumping  ability,  a 
full  repertoire  of  shots,  and  operates  at 
either  forward  or  center.  Guards  Mor- 
rison and  Weinbrecht  add  outside  power 
with  their  set-shot  artistry,  and  Garri- 
son, at  home  at  either  guard  or  forward, 
has  valuable  height  and  ability. 

Snyder  feels  that  Bob  Strawser,  6-1 
guard  from  Columbus,  may  develop  into 
one  of  his  best  shots.  He  has  a  keen  eye, 
works  the  ball  well,  and  has  shown  great 
overall  improvement. 

Rounding  out  the  varsity  squad  are 
juniors  John  Dunnette,  6-4,  of  Glouster, 
and  Nate  Reynard,  6-2,  of  Mingo  Junc- 
tion, and  sophomores  Don  Del  Corso, 
6-2,  Wayncsburg;  Jack  Duschinski,  5-10, 
Portsmouth;  Ralph  Nuzum,  6-2.  Athens; 
Dick  Miller,  '>-7,  Tampa,  Fla.;  Glenn 
Randall,  "^-ll,  Cincinnati;  and  Roger 
Melick,  6-5,  Somerset. 


Mermen  Make  Ready 

Ohio  University's  swmiming  team,  de- 
fending Mid  -  American  Conference 
champion,  is  girding  for  another  busy 
winter  of  competition  both  in  and  out  of 
the  conference. 


The  mermen  under  Coach  Tommy 
Thomas  face  a  rugged  nine-meet  schedule 
which  opens  at  home  against  Fenn,  Jan. 
8.  The  following  day  the  Bobcats  will 
participate  in  the  Mid-American  relays 
at  Bowling  Green. 

Other  meets  on  tap  include  Ohio 
Wesleyan  and  Wilberforce,  at  Dela- 
ware, Jan.  13;  Pittsburgh,  away,  Jan. 
16;  Indianapolis  A.  C,  away,  Jan.  22; 
Bowling  Green,  home,  Feb.  13;  Oberlin, 
away,  Feb.  20;  Kent  State,  home,  Feb. 
27;  Miami,  home.  Mar.  6;  Mid-Ameri- 
can tourney,  home.  Mar.  11-13;  and  the 
NCAA  tourney,  at  Syracuse,  Mar.  18- 
20. 


Matmen  Win  Opener 

The  Ohio  University  wrestling  squad 
opened  its  season  on  a  high  note  by 
pinning  Earlham  College  in  a  match 
December  12  at  Richmond,  Ind. 

Seven  dual  matches,  six  at  home,  com- 
prise the  rest  of  the  winter  agenda  for 
the  Bobcats,  coached  by  Fred  Schleicher. 
The  matmen  will  meet  Earlham  at  home, 
Jan.  9;  Bowling  Green,  away,  Jan.  16; 
Baldwin- Wallace,  home,  Jan.  30;  Mar- 
shall, home,  Feb.  5;  Miami,  home,  Feb. 
13;  Case  Tech,  home,  Feb.  20;  and 
Kent  State,  home,  Feb.  27. 
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Sesqui  Scholarship  Fund 
Passes  $110,000  Mark 


OH  I O     UNIVERSITY'S     Alumni 
Scsquiccntennial    Scholarship   Fund 
drive  has  passed  the  $110,000  mark. 

The  progress  report  marks  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  $150,000  goal  established 
by  the  Council  of  the  Alumni  Associ- 
ation a  little  over  a  year  ago.  The  gift 
will  be  presented  to  the  University  in 
1954  as  a  feature  of  a  year-long  Sesqui- 
centennial  celebration. 

Proceeds  from  investment  of  the 
funds  will  be  used  to  provide  scholar- 
ships in  the  amount  of  $150  at  a  rate  of 
60  a  year.  The  $150,000  goal  was  set 
to  mark  $1000  for  each  year  of  the 
existence  of  the  University,  established 


in  1804  and  today  the  oldest  institution 
of  higher  learning  in  the  Northwest 
Territory. 

Prof.  A.  C.  Gubitz,  executive  director 
of  the  drive,  has  reported  that  gifts  to 
date  have  been  received  from  alumni  in 
?.i  states  and  five  foreign  countries.  The 
campaign  is  being  conducted  by  organ- 
ized alumni  groups  in  128  communities 
throughout  the  state  and  nation. 

Professor  Gubitz,  who  himself  traveled 
from  San  Diego  to  Boston  and  from  De- 
troit to  Dallas  organizing  the  various 
drives,  reports  that  "overwhelming  en- 
thusiasm" is  being  shown  by  alumni. 

The  goal  is  being  met  through   par- 


PICTURED  AT  THE  LAUNCHING  o(  the  Columbus  and  Franklin  County  drive  for  the  $150,000 
Alumni  Sesquicentennial  Scholarship  Fund  ore,  left  lo  right,  Joseph  S.  Gill,  '38,  Franklin  County 
chairmen;  John  G.  Case,  '13,  member  of  the  fund's  executive  committee,  who  helped  get  the 
Franklin  County  drive  off  lo  a  rousing  start  with  o  $2500  check;  and  Prof.  Albert  C.  Gubitz,  execu- 
tive  director   of   the   campaign 

Columbus     Dl-SpaU-lt     pllnin 


ticipation  of  other  groups,  too.  Faculty, 
townspeople  and  parents  are  also  among 
the  contributors.  And  at  least  a  dozen 
student  organizations  have  already 
turned  over  funds  to  the  drive. 

Contributors  of  gifts  in  three  cate- 
gories are  being  recognized  in  The 
Bronze  Plaque,  official  news  bulletin  of 
the  Scholarship  Fund.  The  categories  in- 
clude Memorial  Gifts,  $2500  and  over; 
Honor  Gifts,  $1000  to  $2500,  and 
Loyalty  Gifts,  $150  to  $1000. 

Honorary  chairman  of  the  drive  is  Dr. 
Hiram  Roy  'Wilson  of  Athens,  an  1896 
graduate  (also  MA  '97)  who  is  profes- 
sor emeritus  of  English.  Fred  H.  John- 
son of  Columbus,  '22,  is  general  chair- 
man, while  vice  chairmen  are  Alice  Ed- 
w.irds  'Wright,  '27,  of  Akron,  and  Mary 
Elizabeth  Huck,  '44,  of  Columbus. 

An  executive  committee  of  alumni  and 
faculty  members  have  helped  the  drive 
officials  organize  the  campaign. 

Columbus  Kicks  Off 

Columbus  and  Franklin  County,  which 
make  up  a  key  area  in  the  $150,000 
Alumni  Sesquicentennial  Scholarship 
Fund  campaign,  got  off  to  a  vigorous 
start  in  its  drive  early  in  December. 

A  planning  meeting  attended  by  the 
leaders  of  the  campaign  was  held  De- 
cember 1 .  General  Chairman  Fred  John- 
son, Prof.  Albert  C.  Gubitz,  executive 
director,  and  Joseph  S.  Gill,  '.VS,  Colum- 
bus ,ind  Fr.mklin  County  chairman, 
spoke  at  the  meeting. 

The  December  1  meeting  was  fol- 
lowed ,1  week  later  by  a  gathering  of 
some  40  members  of  the  Columbus  cam- 
paign organization,  with  Mr.  Gill  and 
Professor  Gubitz  the  speakers. 

The  Columbus  and  Franklin  County 
campaign  got  a  quick  boost  from  John 
G.  Case,  '13,  and  Robert  Rucker,  '14, 
and  Grace  Bateman  Rucker,  '15.  Mr. 
Case  contributed  $2^00  at  the  meeting, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rucker  $.^00. 

Professor  Gubitz  reported  numerous 
other  gifts  from  the  Columbus  area  soon 
after  the  meeting. 
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ON  THE  ALUMNI  FRONT 


Akron  Women  Meet 

The  Akron  Women's  Club  met  No- 
vember 7  at  the  home  of  Winnifred 
Sehott  Pixler  (Mrs.  John)  '2?,  Cuya- 
lioga  Falls.  Thirty-three  persons  at- 
tended. Feature  of  the  meetinij  was  a 
talk  b>-  an  exehan^^e  teaeher  troni 
Enijland. 

the  home  of  Gail  Fishel  Kuts  (Mrs. 
K.  K.)  "22,  was  the  scene  of  the  Deeem- 
ber  ^  meeting  of  the  group.  Christmas 
was  the  theme,  with  "A  Christmas 
Story"  being  given  by  Mrs.  Albert 
Porter  and  carols  being  sung  by  the 
group.  Also  on  the  program  was  a  vneal 
solo  by  Mrs.  Kutz  and  a  violin  solo  by 
Mary  Airhart  Irvin   (Mrs.  R.  W.)   '.i7. 

The  Akron  women's  meetings  through 
lune  include:  January  9,  hostess,  Mary 
Chappelear  Evans  (Mrs.  Rhys)  '  09; 
February  6,  hostess,  Ludel  Boden 
Sauvageot  (Mrs.  Paul)  '27;  March  (\ 
with  Alice  Edwards  Wright  (Mrs.  Earl 
C».)  '27;  April  3,  with  Lucile  Rac 
Adamson  (Mrs.  Carl  B.)  '22;  May  1. 
the  annual  dinner  and  joint  meeting  with 
the  Bobcat  Club  (place  to  be  an- 
nounced) .  The  year's  program  will  con- 
clude lune  12  with  a  meeting  at  which 
Pearl  Rudy  Shary  (Mrs.  A.  J.,  Jr.)  '4.^ 
will  be  hostess. 


Hosts  at  Coffee  Hour 

Everett  M.  Starr,  '20,  and  Mrs.  Starr 
were  host  and  hostess  to  Ohio  Univer- 
sity alumni  at  a  coffee  hour  at  their 
home  in  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  following 
the  Marshall-Ohio  University  football 
game  November  2 1 . 

Alumni  Secretary  Clark  E.  Williams, 
"21,  Associate  Secretary  Marty  Hecht, 
'46,  University  Treasurer  Paul  R.  O'- 
Brien, '32,  and  their  wives  were  guests 
from  the  campus. 

Miami  Alumni  Organize 

An  organizational  meeting  of  Ohio 
University  alumni  in  the  Miami,  Fla., 
.irea  v.'as  held  October  24  at  the  Miami 
Airways  Hotel.  Eighteen  alumni  and 
guests  attended. 

Named  to  head  the  group  ,is  chair- 
man and  secretary  were  William  F 
Ikown,  '41,  and  Mrs.  Brown,  the  former 
Jeanne  Wilson,  '41. 

Motiv.iting  the  organization  was 
Mi.mii  alumni  interest  in  the  $l'iO,00() 
Alumni  Sesquicentennial  Scholarship 
Fund.  At  the  meeting  Chairman  Brown 
explained  the  scholarship  project. 

Attending  the  atfair  besides  the 
Browns  were  Dr.  Julian  B.  Menat,  "4^; 
John  Nicolay  and  Catherine  Craver 
Nicolay,  '28;  Jack  Norton,  "48,  and  Mrs. 


oLettef'  from  J^errold 


Dcir  Fellow  Alumni: 

The  other  day  Marty  Hecht  visited  me  in  Lancaster  on  his  way  home 
from  an  alumni  affairs  trip.  We  discussed  many  things.  When  he  left  I 
did  what  many  of  us  did  when  January  rolled  around-  reviewed  1953  and 
looked  to  19^-4. 

Thi-;  yc.ir  wc  .irc  thinking  of  Cihio  University  in  terms  of  the  Sesqui- 
centenni.il  celebration,  but  let's  look  back  and  review  the  record  for  19^3 
as  a  preview  to  all  that  will  take  place  in  the  months  ahead.  We  can"t,  of 
course,  make  here  a  comprehensive  listing  of  all  the  achievements  and 
activities  ot  the  University  and  its  people. 

But  when  we  think  of  1953  and  Ohio  University,  there  are  certain 
tliuigs  that  stand  out  in  our  memory  as  highlights  of  a  great  year: 

In  Alumni  affairs,  the  great  activity  was  of  course  the  Alumni  Sesqui- 
centennial Scholarship  Fund  campaign  and  its  wonderful  progress  toward  its 
$150, ()()()  aoal  under  the  leadership  of  Fred  H.  Johnson,  "22,  general  chair- 
man, ,md  Prof.  Albert  C.  Gubitz,  executive  director. 

Our  faculty  continued  to  gain  recognition  in  many  fields.  Dr.  Harvey 
C.  Lehman"s  book.  Age  and  Achxevement,  dealing  with  his  20  years  of 
research,  was  hailed  universally  as  a  significant  work.  Several  faculty  mem- 
bers received  grants  from  scholarship  and  research  foundations  for  study 
in  this  country  and  abroad. 

President  John  C.  Baker  accepted  appointment  as  head  of  the  United 
St.ites  delegation  to  the  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council.  He 
served  in  that  capacity  at  the  summer  meeting  of  that  organization  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  and  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Willard  Elsbree  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Government. 

One  of  the  great  occasions  of  the  year  was  the  opening  of  the  new 
University  Center,  an  event  coinciding  with  the  enrollment  of  some  4500 
on-campus  students,  a  14  percent  increase  over  last  year.  Four  men"s  and 
one  women"s  dormitories  are  under  construction,  and  a  new  College  of 
Commerce  building  has  been  approved. 

The  Bobcats  had  a  good  year,  a  year  that  produced  champions  in  four 
sports — ba.seball,  footb.iU.  golf,  swimming-  and  saw  Carroll  Widdoes  named 
Ohio  Coach  of  the  Year.  ' 

It  was  a  great  year.  But  1954  is  going  to  be  greater  without  a  doubt. 
How  about  visiting  the  campus  for  some  of  the  many  events  of  the  Sesqui- 
centennial. the  schedule  for  which  will  be  published  in  next  month's 
Alurririu.??    I'll  be  there.    Won't  you  join  me^ 


President,  Ohio  University  Alumni  Association 


Norton;  Noel  J.  Ratelle  and  Eleanor 
Hazlett  Ratelle,  '36;  Eleanor  Peckam, 
"43;  Marie  Cosier,  '18;  Norman  Madan 
and  Grace  Powers  Madan,  '44;  Jack 
Toppell,  '36,  and  Mrs.  Toppell;  Angus 
Mackintosh  and  Kathleen  Murphy 
Mackintosh,  '36. 

Youngstown  Women  Meet 

The  Ohio  University  Women's  Club 
of  Youngstown  held  its  November  meet- 
ing at  The  Golden  Drumstick  in 
Youngstown. 

Thirty-five  members  and  guests  at- 
tended the  luncheon  meeting.  The  pro- 
gram   featured   a    review   of   the   book. 


L'ntil  Vutorv  Horace  AKitin  anA  ALnv 
Pedbodv,  by  Louise  Rachel  Tharp.  The 
reviewer  was  Mildred  Burman,  libr.irian 
at  Hayes  Junior  High  School. 

Dean  Attends  Conference 

Dr.  Rush  Elliott,  '24.  dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity College,  attended  an  orientation 
directors'  conference  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota. 

Representatives  of  100  colleges  and 
universities  met  to  consider  the  problem 
of  freshman  orientation  and  counseling. 
In  1954  the  conference  will  be  held  at 
Ohio  University. 
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Finsterwald  Lauded 

Lt.  Dow  Finstcrwald,  '52,  Ohio  Uni- 
versity's gift  to  the  golf  world  (Novem- 
ber Alumnus),  was  the  subject  of  the 
following  column  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  base  newspaper  at  Alex- 
andria AF  Base,  La.,  where  he  is  sta- 
tioned : 

"Col.  William  A.  Daniel,  wing  com- 
mander, this  week  expressed  his  apprecia- 
tion for  the  fine  job  Lt.  Fmsterwald  did 
in  finishing  second  in  the  Air  Force- 
wide  golf  tournament. 

"Col.  Daniel  said  of  Finsterwald:  "I 
consider  him  one  of  the  finest  golfers 
and  sportsmen  I  have  ever  known.  He 
did  a  splendid  job  on  the  golf  circuit, 
and  carried  on  his  duties  at  the  base  as 
well.  He  is  a  fine  fellow  and  did  a  won- 
derful job.' 

"It  was  high  praise  indeed  for  the 
Ohio  linksman  who  has  been  the  bright- 
est light  on  the  Alex  sports  scene.  A 
sports  scribe  wrote  in  the  Barksdale 
Observer:  'Alexandria's  answer  to  Ben 
Hogan  .  .  . 

"And  the  sports  editor  of  the  Lack- 
land Tailspinner  said:  'Favorite  Dow 
Finsterwald  of  Alexandria  AFB  coasted 
into  the  Southwestern  Golf  champion- 
ship, to  no  one's  surprise.'  Sounds  like 
a  story  about  Hogan,   doesn't  it? 

"But  we  liked  the  way  Colonel  Dan- 
iel put  it,  'He  is  a  fine  fellow.'  If  Finster- 
wald had  never  seen  a  putter,  he  would 
still  be  one  of  the  most  popular  ofiicers 
anywhere.  We  would  liked  to  have  given 
him  half  the  sports  page  every  week  .  .  ." 


OHIO  UNIVERSITY  classmates  Lt.  James  Nor- 
man (left)  and  Lt.  Eugene  Fortney,  both  '53, 
were  recently  reunited  at  the  Quartermaster 
School,  Fort  Lee,  Vo.  y  g.  Army  photo 


LT.  CARL  G.  PRICE,  '52,  was  recently  commis- 
sioned following  graduation  from  the  26-week 
Officer  Candidate  School  at  the  Army's  Engi- 
neer  Center,    Fort    Belvoir,   Vo. 

Serves  as  Chaplain 

Lt.  Allan  M.  Peterson,  '41,  is  an 
Army  chaplain  assigned  to  Detachment 
6,  1277th  ASU,  Camp  Kilmer,  N.  J. 

After  four  years  as  a  civilian  pastor, 
he  was  called  to  active  duty  with  the 
armed  forces  last  July. 

He  served  with  the  10th  Armored 
Division  in  this  country  and  Europe 
during  World  War  II,  and  after  dis- 
charge in  1946  entered  McCormick 
Theological  Seminary  at  Chicago.  In 
1949  he  was  graduated  and  ordained  a 
Presbyterian  minister. 

Armed  Forces  Briefs 


Lt.  Wendell  E.  Mathews,  jr.,  '51,  is 
hospitalized  at  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.,  re- 
cuperating from  wounds  received  in 
Korea.  He  plans  to  enter  Michigan  Law 
School  in  the  near  future. 

Lt.  George  E.  Higgins,  '52,  stationed 
on  Okinawa,  is  serving  with  Detachment 
1,  6351st  Air  Base  Weather  Group. 

Capt.  Victor  M.  Nixon,  '41,  has  been 
assigned  to  Korean  duty  with  Head- 
quarters of  the  X  Corps,  after  serving 
for  two  years  on  the  ROTC  staff  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

Cpl.  Leonard  G.  Gut]{ows\i,  '52,  is 
a  member  of  the  356th  Army  Band  at 
Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

Lt.  William  H.  Price,  11.  "52,  who 
entered  the  service  in  August  1952, 
graduated  from  the  Quartermaster 
School  at  Fort  Lee,  Va.,  last  June  and 
is  presently  assigned  to  Headquarters 
Company,  X  Corps,  in  the  Far  East. 


Lt.  Col.  Peter  Irving  Olsen,  '39,  after 
serving  as  Ordnance  Officer  with  Head- 
quarters Fleet  Marine  Force  Pacific,  has 
returned  stateside  to  attend  the  Senior 
School,  Marine  Corps  Educational  Cen- 
ter, Quantico,  Va. 

Maj.  Robert  M.  Daggett,  '40,  arrived 
at  his  permanent  station,  Burtonwood 
Depot,  England,  in  September  and  was 
immediately  ordered  to  five  months  temp- 
iir.iry  duty  as  supply  officer  with  the 
Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group 
Team  in  Iran.  He  formerly  served  on  the 
ROTC  staff  at  Ohio  University. 

Lt.  Richard  V.  Chppinger,  "50,  who 
received  his  doctorate  in  dentistry  from 
Ohio  State  University  last  June,  is  sta- 
tioned at  the  Marine  Base,  Camp  Le- 
Jeune,  N.  C. 

A/2c  Dale  R.  Miller,  '51,  is  a  photo- 
graphy instructor  at  Lowry  AF  Base, 
Colo.,  where  he  has  been  teaching  since 
last  spring. 

Lt.  Robert  F.  Armstrong,  '52,  has 
completed  his  training  at  Fort  Benning, 
Ga.,  preparatory  to  overseas  assignment. 

Lt.  Robert  F.  Gaynes,  '52,  has  been 
transferred  from  Germany  to  an  air  base 
in  England. 

Lt.  Samuel  L.  Baurntiri,  '53,  who  is 
serving  as  intelligence  officer  for  the 
375th  Squadron,  308th  Bomb  Wing  at 
Hunter  AF  Base,  Ga.,  expects  to  be 
transferred  to  Lowry  AF  Base,  Colo.,  in 
December. 

Lt.  Jerry  J.  Jiri\,  '52,  is  Club  Officer 
at  Turner  AF  Base,  Ga.  Mrs.  Jirik  is 
the  former  Martha  Louise  Gottschling, 
'53. 

Lt.  John  J.  Wool!e>',  Jr.,  '52,  is  at- 
tending an  11-week  course  for  Infantry 
officers  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

Lt.  Roy  A.  Hendershot,  '52,  is  as- 
signed to  Headquarters,  Air  Defense 
Force  in  Japan. 

Lt.  Michae!  Bright,  '51  (also  MS  '52), 
is  athletic  director  of  the  3rd  Infantry 
Division  in  Korea.  Mrs.  Briglia,  the 
former  Constance  Paparone,  "53,  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Philadelphia  Board  of 
Education,  teaching  a  special  class  of 
orthogenic  backward  children. 

Lt.  Arnold  D.  Turrin,  "52,  on  leave 
from  the  General  Electric  Co.,  is  serving 
at  Kirtland  AF  Base,  Albuquerque,  N. 
Mex. 

Lt.  Paul  E.  Thomas  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  Scott  AF  Base  to  Limestone 
AF  Base,  Me.  He  is  on  leave  from  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co. 

Lt.  Commander  F.  M.  Lloyd,  "40, 
assigned  to  the  Office  of  Public  Rela- 
tions, Department  of  Navy,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  recently  authored  a  fea- 
ture story,  entitled  My  Kids  Are  No 
Longer  Afraid  of  the  Dark,  which  ap- 
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t^'issing  In  Action 

Lt.  Leslie  Lee  Garrow,  '50,  has 
been  missing  in  action  in  Korea 
since  April  8,  195?. 

Lt.  Garrow  piloted  a  jet  and 
had  completed  37  combat  missions. 
He  was  not  among  those  recently 
repatriated.  Word  received  from 
his  father,  W.  R.  Garrow,  on  No 
vember  30,  indicated  a  belief  that 
he  is  still  a  prisoner.  Lt.  Garrow's 
home  is  in  Morenei,  Mich. 


peared  in  a  November  issue  ot  the 
American  \\'eel{ly. 

Lt.  Robert  Barry  Smtth,  "^.i,  has 
been  called  to  active  duty,  and  is  now 
stationed  at  Sampson  AF  Rase  in  New 
York. 

Lt.  Daryl  W.  Wat\ms,  Jr..  '5  3,  com- 
pany commander  of  an  engineer  con- 
struction battalion,  has  been  transferred 
from  Camp  Polk,  Louisiana,  to  Ft. 
Hood,  Texas.  Mrs.  Watkins  is  the  for- 
mer Helen  Anne  Hazlebeck,  '51. 

Lt.  Clemence  ].  Huck,  "''2,  is  .sta- 
tioned with  the  75  5th  A.  C.  W.  Squad- 
ron at  Williams  Bay,  Wise. 

Lt.  Charles  J.  Graves,  '50,  is  serving 
with  the  923rd  Medical  Company  at  Ft. 
Jackson,  S.  C. 

Lt.  WUliam  R.  Yost.  '50  (also  MS 
''l).  is  working  in  Air  Research  and 
Development  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lt.  Julian  F.  Wagner,  "52,  is  with  the 
Headquarters  Company,  2nd  Battalion. 
505,  Ft.  Bra.gg,  N.  C.  Mrs.  Wagner  is 
the  former  Margie  Aileen  Gahm,  "52. 

Lt.  Duane  E.  Piinl^dr,  "52,  is  assigned 
to  the  49()6th  Field  Maintenance  Squad- 
ron, Kirtland  AF  Base.  N.  Mex. 

Lt.  Paid  J.  Mueller,  '53,  is  stationed 
at  South  Park  Military  Reservation. 
Broughton.  P.i..  with  Battery  D  of  the 
74th  AAA  Battalion. 

Lt.  Jdcl{  H.  Lissman,  "52,  is  supply 
officer  for  the  3201st  Air  Police  Squad- 
ron, Eglin  AF  Base,  Fla. 

Lt.  Allen  S.  Gottlieb,  '50,  is  serving 
with  the  7Slst  Troop  Carrier  Squadron, 
Donaldson  AF  Base,  S.  C. 

Sgt.  Dan  F.  Kiss,  '51,  is  with  the 
Technical  Intelligence  Section  at 
Wright-Patterson  AF  Base,  Dayton. 

Lt.  P/nlip  /.  Meredith,  '5  3,  is  with  the 
43rd  Aviation  Squadron  at  Davis  Mon- 
th.m  AF  Base.  Tuc,<on.  Ariz. 

Lt.  David  E.  Jackson,  "53,  is  stationed 
at  Ft.  Knox.  Ky.,  assigned  to  the  3rd 
Armored  Division. 

Ens.  Wi!hdtri  F.  Bogan,  "52,  is  assist- 
ant for  maintenance  in  the  Public  Works 
Department  of  the  Naval  Shipyard, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Capt.  Merlin  S.  Eltzroth.  "47,  a  jet 
pilot  a.ssigned  to  Nouassur  AF  Base  near 
Cas.i  Blanca,  French  Morocco,  was  re- 
cently joined  by  his  family.  Mrs.  Eltz- 
roth is  the  former  Elsie  KoUin,  "47. 


IN  PILOT  TRAINING  ol  Graham 
AF  Base,  Fla..  ore  Dove  Rombo, 
and  Jack  Baughman.  both  Class 
o(  '53.  They  expect  to  leave 
Graham    In    Februory 
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1908 


Henry  W.  Lever  has  sold  his  property  in 
western  Oregon  and  has  purchased  a  large 
cattle  ranch  in  the  central  part  of  the  state, 
his  postoffice  being  Gateway.  He  is  operating 
the  ranch   with   his  three  youngest  sons. 

1909 

J.  L.  FlNNlCUM  and  Mrs.  Finnicum,  the 
former  Edith  Eaton,  are  now  living  in  Sara- 
sota, Fla.  Mr.  Finnicum,  former  owner  of  a 
manufacturers  agency  (electrical)  in  Cleve- 
land, retired  a  few  years  ago. 

1910 

Sidney  W.  Watkins,  Clcvehind  Heights, 
a  consulting  electrical  engineer  with  Richard 
Hawley  Cutting  Associates,  has  been  on 
assignment  in  France.  Mr.  Watkins  is  a  for- 
mer president  of  the  Electrical  Maintenance 
Engineers  Association  of  Cleveland. 

1913 

Jennie  Down  Dailey  (Mrs.  Orville  D.) 
is  a  resident  of  the  Mary  Elisabeth  Nursing 
Home  in  Columbus.  Mrs.  Dailey  was  for 
many  years  a  teacher  and  principal  in  the 
Glouster  schools. 

1914 

Herman  D.  Bishop  has  been  named  dean 
of  boys  at  Mansfield  High  School.  He  has 
been  a  teacher  and  administrator  in  tlic 
Mansfield  school  some  30  years. 

1916 

Marie  Leieheit  Smith  (Mrs.  John  Vv'.) 
lives  in  Hopcdale.  Her  husband  is  superin- 
tendent of  the  Hopedale  schools. 

1917 

Roland  A.  Fuller  is  owner  and  man- 
ager of  the  Telex  Hearing  Center  in  Colum- 
bus. A  former  school  teacher  and  adminis- 
trator, he  has  been  associated  with  the  Co- 
lumbus business  some  1.''  years. 

1919 

ViRiaL  C.  Pettit.  Washington,  D.  C,  is 
a  field  service  consultant  (engineering)  with 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Mrs, 
Pettit  is  the  former  Ruth  Wilson,  "18. 

Ruth    S.    Nicholson.    ButTalo,    Ohio,    is 


mathematics    teacher    in    the    Minerva    High 
School. 


Carlton  E.  Burnett  is  personnel  man- 
ager with  the  Kroger  Co.  in  Columbus.  He 
was  formerly  in  the  real  estate  and  construc- 
tion department  of  the  Kroger  organization. 

1922 

Clarence  E.  Clieeord.  whose  twin  son 
and  daughter,  John  Edward  and  Nancy  Jane, 
are  in  their  freshman  year  at  Ohio  University, 
is  associated  with  Scott  Foresman  H  Co.  in 
Chicago. 

Wayne  D.  Anthony  is  manufacturing 
engineer  with  Westinghousc  Electric  in 
Columbus. 


Ferry  A.  Cady  is  residential  salesman  for 
the  Ohio  Power  Co.  in  Crooksville, 

Mary  V.  Bean  is  with  the  research  and 
service  division  of  the  College  of  Education 
at  Ohio  State  University.  She  holds  both  a 
master"s  degree,  and  a  doctorate  in  philosophy 
from  Ohio  State. 


Helen  P.  Bolman  is  superintendent  of 
library  extension  in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  She  was 
formerly  librarian  of  Bay  Ridge  Library  in 
Brooklyn. 

Homer  W.  Dupler.  vice  president  of 
the  Newark  Trust  Co..  has  completed  over 
.Vi  years  of  service  with  the  Newark  banking 
institution. 

1926 

Mary  Lucille  Cooley.  .Manchester  High 
School  English  teacher,  has  been  teaching 
41  years,  3  2  of  them  at  Manchester.  She 
also  taught  one  year  in  the  Deer  Park  Schools 
and  eight  years  in  Middlctown. 

1927 

Edwin  L.  Kennedy  is  a  partner  in  Leh- 
man Brothers,  a  New  York  City  investment 
banking  firm.  He  is  al.so  president  of  the 
Monterey  Oil  Co.,  and  director  of  Kerr- 
McGee  Oil  Industries,  Inc.,  and  the  Southern 
Production  Co.,  Inc.  Mrs.  Kennedy  is  the 
former  RiTH  E.  Zimmerman.  "30. 
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plans. 

Clarence  A.  Klhner  teaches  m  the 
State  Teachers  College  at  Clarion,  Pa.  Mrs. 
Kuhner  is  the  former  Ethel  M.  Reese.  "19. 

Max  E.  Blue  is  controller  for  the  H.  c#  S. 
Pogue  Co.   in  Cincinnati. 

Bernice  M.  Fawcett  is  art  handwork 
teacher   in    Youngstown    South    High    School. 

1930 
Charles  C.  Koterba  is  beginning  his 
second  season  as  head  basketball  coach  at 
Columbus  Central  High  School.  He  was  re- 
cently pictured  with  his  19.'i3-.'>4  squad  in 
the   Columbus   Dixpdtch. 

Mrs.  Phyllis  Stout  Nease  is  kinder- 
garten teacher  in  the  Centerburg  public 
school  system. 

Harriet  Paine  Rudolph  (Mrs.  Norman 
E.)  is  teaching  at  the  Dcnison  School  in 
Cleveland. 

1931 

Dr.  Orien  B.  Patch  is  in  private  medical 
practice  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  specializing  in 
otolaryngology  —  diseases  of  the  ear  and 
larynx. 

Carl  C.  Krinn  is  store  manager  for  the 
F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.  in  Louisville,  Ky.  He 
formerly  managed  the  Akron  store. 


Alice  Henry  Ruck  (Mrs,  William)  li.sts 
her  occupation  as  "housewife."  She  is  the 
wife  of  a  Clarksburg   (W.  Va.)   dentist. 

Clare  E.  Beatty  is  assistant  manager  for 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He 
has  been  with  the  company  for  a  number  of 
years  as  salesman  and  assistant  sales  manag.r 
in  Detroit. 

1933 

Harry  M.  Lackey  (also  MA  "36),  dean 
of  Southeastern  Ohio  football  coaches,  has 
asked  to  be  relieved  as  football  coach  at 
Athens  High  School  because  of  the  press  of 
other  school  duties.  Mr.  Lackey  plans  to  con- 
tinue as  head  basketball  coach  and  teacher. 
He  became  head  football  coach  at  Athens  in 
1938.  Mrs.  Lackey  is  the  former  Grace 
Sammons,  '37. 

1934 

Paul  L.  Alexander  is  principal  of  Gcroa 
School,  Perry  Township,  Massillon. 

Bernard  J.  Moriarity.  employed  in  the 
resident  office  of  the  auditor  general  at 
Wright-Patterson  AF  Base,  was  recently  com- 
mended by  the  director  of  personnel  "for 
uncea.sing  efforts  to  achieve  better  mana.TC- 
ment."" 

1935 

Walter  J.  McCarthy  is  a  mortgag,?  loan 
appraiser  for  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of 
America  in  Marietta.  He  has  been  with  the 
company  for  a  number  of  years. 


Robert  B.  Selover  (also  MA  "36),  for- 
merly district  manager  for  the  Robertshaw- 
Fulton  Controls  Co.  of  Chicago,  is  now  di- 
rector of  personnel  research  in  the  home 
office  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  ol 
America  in  Newark,  N.  J.  He  holds  a  doc- 
torate in  psychology  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Glenn  T.  Gourley.  Jr..  is  with  the 
Borrough's  Manufacturing  Co.  in  Kalamasoo, 
Mich.  He  was  formerly  a  buyer  for  the 
General  Fireproofing  Co.  of  Youngstown. 

1936 

Thomas  J.  Petrus  is  principal  of  the 
Sendai  .'\merican  Schools  in  Japan.  Mrs. 
Petrus,  who  is  teaching  the  second  grade,  is 
the  former  Mildred  Ruth  Blair.  '40. 

Art  Lewis,  head  football  coach  at  West 
X'lrginia  University,  led  the  Mountaineers  to 
the  conference  championship,  the  best  record 
in  school  history,  and  a  Sugar  Bowl  date 
January  1.  He  was  also  named  Southern 
Conference  Coach  of  the  Year. 

Peter  B.  Seel,  Jr..  mayor  of  Athens,  re- 
cently instigated  an  exchange  of  letters  with 
the  mayor  of  Athens,  Greece,  as  a  gesture  of 
friendship  in  conjunction  with  the  recent 
United  Nations  observance.  The  Athens 
realtor  and  insurance  man  is  in  his  second 
term  as  mayor. 

1937 

John  P.  Winner  is  with  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  as  meteorologi.st  at 
Washington  National  Airport,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

John  G.  Clifton  is  vice  president  of  the 
Guardian   Bank  in   Springfield. 

Everett  C.  Shingleton.  who  has  been 
with  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.  since 
1937,  IS  now  manager  of  industrial  tire  sales 
in    Akron 


Dr.  Ben  S.  Brown  is  a  radiology  specialist 
with  the  north  unit  of  the  Youngstown  Hos- 
pital Association. 

DwiGHT  S.  Greer,  formerly  a  teacher  in 
the  Greer  and  Frazeysburg  schools,  is  en- 
gaged in  farming  at  Greer. 

1938 

Marjorie  Cheetham  Holst  (Mrs.  Louis, 
Jr.)  IS  co-owner  with  her  husband  of  How- 
ards Laundry  and  Cleaners  in  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

William  Karnes,  teacher  in  McClain 
High  School,  Greenfield,  is  engaged  in  farm- 
ing at  Peebles. 

1939 

George  R.  Griffiths  is  organization  and 
methods  examiner  with  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,   D.   C. 

Robert  W.  Reider.  minority  whip  in  the 
Ohio  House  of  Representatives,  has  an- 
nounced he  will  be  a  candidate  for  .secretary 
of  state  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  May's 
primary  election.  A  Port  Clinton  newspaper 
publisher,  he  is  serving  his  third  term  in  the 
House. 

Robert  K.  Morrison,  admitted  to  the 
American  Academy  of  Optometrists  last  June, 
is  in  private  practice  at  Delaware,  O.  He  at- 
tended the  national  meeting  of  his  profession 
in  Chicago  last  month.  Mrs.  Morrison  is  the 
former  Leanna  Stephenson,  '36. 

WiLMER  K.  Schlotterbeck  has  been  pro- 
moted to  district  manager  of  the  Reliance 
Electric  Co.  office  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  was 
previously  district  sales  engineer  in  the  com- 
pany's Philadelphia  office. 

1940 

Edward  G.  Peattie.  Jr..  is  senior  research 


I 


FIVE  STAFF  MEMBERS  o(  the  WKBN  Broadcasting  Corporation  in  Youngstown  are  Ohio  University 
alumni.  Shown  in  the  picture  ore,  left  to  right,  Don  Allen,  '53;  Sid  Davis,  '52,  Noreen  KIrlcner 
Dornbrock.  '47;  Bill  Lauer,  '51;  and  Gene  Starn.  '48.  Mr.  Starn,  Mr.  Allen,  and  Mr,  Davis  ore 
mennbers  of  the  news  staff,  Mr.  Starn  being  news  editor.  They  con  be  seen  and  heard  on  WKBN 
and  WKBN-TV.  Mr.  Lauer  is  a  disc  jockey,  staff  announcer,  and  has  a  sports  show.  Mrs.  Dorn- 
brock, music  director  and  record   librarian,  also  appears  In   radio  and  television  shows 
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DR.  EDWARD  N.  WISE  Is  a  member  ol 
the  chemistry  department  faculty  at  the 
University  of  Arizona.  Engaged  in  both 
teaching  and  research,  he  currently  is 
conducting  a  project  that  dates  ancient 
charcoal  samples  for  the  university's  an- 
thropology research  division.  Dr.  Wise's 
experiment  deals  w'th  a  new  method  in 
oge-dating.  A  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona  faculty  two  years,  he  was 
for  three  years  with  the  anolytical  in- 
strumentation department  at  the  Los 
Alamos  atom  laboratories.  Before  leav- 
ing Ohio,  he  had  been  associated  with 
the  Battelle  Memorial  Institute  in  Colum- 
bus and  prior  to  that  with  the  General 
Chemical  Co.  at  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 
Mrs.  Wise  is  the  former  Ruth  Ellen 
Clarke,  '35.  The  University  of  Arizona 
scientist  is  a  brother  of  Harold  Wise, 
'28,   former   Bobcat  football   coach 


CARL  UDALL,  '50,  operates  the  Medi- 
cal Photography  Department  at  Trum- 
bull Memorial  Hospital  In  Warren.  Mr. 
Udall  set  up  the  photography  deport- 
ment for  the  hospital  in  July,  1952.  He 
olds  the  doctors  in  reseorch  by  photo- 
graphing certain  operotions,  pathologi- 
cal specimens,  posture  tests,  and  other 
assignments  given  him  by  the  medical 
staff.  He  also  prepares  color  slides  for 
use  in  stoff  meetings  and  nursing  classes. 
A  large  port  of  his  work  is  the  photo- 
graphing as  soon  as  possible  after  birth 
of  every  baby  born  at  the  hospital.  The 
photos  are  used  as  medical  records  ond 
prints  are  also  made  ovoilable  to  par- 
ents. The  next  addition  to  Mr.  Udoll's 
department  is  to  be  equipment  moking 
it  possible  to  photograph  a  microscopic 
specimen  for  use  In  conferences  and 
classes.  Prior  to  joining  the  Warren 
hospilol  staff,  Mr.  Udall  was  a  medical 
photographer  at  the  M.  D.  Anderson 
Hospital  for  Cancer  Research  in  Hous- 
ton, Texas 


chemist   at   the   Naval   Air   Experimental    Sta- 
tion in  Philadelphia. 

Roy  W.  Schletzer  has  been  promoted  to 
district  sales  manager  for  Congoleum-Nairn, 
Inc.  in  Livingston,  N.  J.  Mrs.  Schlcticr  is 
the  former  Vera  Myers.  '41. 

HiRHiRT  H.  Stickney  IS  office  manager 
with  the  Propcllant  Division  of  the  Grand 
Omral  Aircraft  Co.,  Riverside,  Calif.  Mrs. 
Stickncy  is  the  former  Phyllis  Jacobs,  '4.1. 

RiniARli  H.  Engelman  is  project  engi- 
neer in  the  overseas  engineering  division  of 
the  Procter  and  Gamble  Co.  He  joined  the 
organization  in  Cincinnati  in  1950.  and  his 
present  work  involves  extensive  foreign  tr,ivel. 
especially  to  Mexico  and  Venezuela.  Before 
joining  Proctor  and  Gamble,  he  was  with  the 
Navy  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  for  four  years 
in   Washington,   D.  C. 

Dorothy  Sidders  Clark:  (Mrs.  Francis 
L.)  IS  in  her  seventh  year  as  first  grade 
teacher  at  Johnstown.  She  has  been  teaching 
tor  over  nine  years. 

1941 

William  R.  Gray  is  display  director  at 
Donenfeld's,    Inc..    in    Dayton.    He    was    for- 


merly   display    manager    and    artist     for    the 
Lerner  Shops,  Inc.,  there. 

The  Rev.  Peyton  D.  Reed  is  rector  of  St. 
Stephen's  Episcopal  Church  in  Cincinnati. 
Mrs.  Reed  is  the  former  Mary  Anni, 
Couchlin. 

Jane  Eakin  Kleiman  (Mrs.  Robert)  has 
resided  in  Pans,  France,  since  1948,  where 
she  works  for  UNESCO.  She  is  also  a  noted 
artist.  Some  of  her  work  was  published  in 
Life  last  May.  Mr.  Kleiman  is  Western  Euro- 
pean editor  of  U.  S.  News  and  World  Rf,ir)rl. 

1942 

Mar.iorii;  J.  MaLO.M;  (also  MEd  '49)  I.- 
assistant  professor  of  music  in  the  general 
extension  division  of  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity, Baton  Rouge.  She  was  recently  ap- 
pointed director  of  international  relations  and 
music  activities  in  the  Louisiana  Music  Edu- 
cators Association.  Last  summer  she  was  in 
Belgium  at  the  invitation  of  the  International 
Music  Council  of  UNESCO. 

Dr.  Charles  Frederick  Kittle,  resident 
in  surgery  at  the  University  of  Kansas  School 
of  Medicine,  was  granted  a  medical  science 
scholarship  by  the  John  y  Mary  R.  Markle 
Foundation,  and  is  now  doing  research  in 
England  under  the  grant. 


1943 

Raymond  J.  Leii:ht,  television  and  maga- 
zine advertising  copy  writer  for  the  Kiidner 
Agency,  New  York  City,  is  this  winter  co- 
producer  of  a  Broadway  musical,  Pack,aged  m 
Pans.  The  show  hopes  to  star  Helen  Traubel. 

Margaret  Ondash  Brown  (Mrs.  Francis 
J  )  is  elementary  school  principal  of  the 
.^lnphitheater   Schools   in   Tucson,   Ariz. 

Denver  L.  White  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Ohio  Welfare  and  Relief  Direc- 
tors Association.  He  is  director  of  the  Athens 
County   Welfare   Department. 

1941 

Dale  C.  Ruble,  former  vocal  and  instru- 
mental teacher  in  the  Laurelville  schools  near 
Logan,  has  accepted  a  position  as  lighting 
consultant  for  the  Tucson  Gas,  Electric  Light 
y  Power  Co.  in  Tucson,  Ariz. 

1945 

Irvinc.  J.  LlFFl-  IS  co-owner  of  tlic  Lippe 
,ind    Kling    Sandwich    Shop    in    Ocean    City, 

N.  J. 

Beverly  Mills,  formerly  with  the  health 
education  department  of  the  Cleveland 
YWCA.  has  accepted  a  position  as  assistant 
health  director  with  the  YWCA  in  Mil- 
waukee. 

Georgina  Neubrand.  a  meteorological  aid 
with  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  has  been 
transferred  from  Cleveland  to  the  Weather 
Bureau  Analysis  Center  in  Washington.  D.  C. 

1946 

Eleanore  Roman  is  chief  instructor  in 
the  Stewardess  School  of  American  Airlines 
in  Chicago.  Prior  to  her  promotion  she  flew 
as  a  stewardess  with  the  same  organization  in 
this  country  and  overseas. 

Rose  DeLong  Gray  (Mrs.  Robert)  is 
an  elementary  teacher  in  the  school  system 
in  Elyria.  She  previously  taught  in  the  Logan, 
Lakcwood,  and  Lorain  schools. 

Gloria  Ann  Visconte  is  now  a  job 
analyst  with  the  General  Foods  Corri.  in 
New  York  City.  She  was  formerly  personnel 
a.ssistant   for  the   same  organization. 

1947 

Richard  R.  Campbell  has  been  pro- 
moted to  news  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press. 
Since  joining  the  paper  m  1947,  he  has  also 
served  as  makeup  editor  and  caption  writer. 
He  edited  the  popular  column,  "This  Busy 
World."  and  in  19.S2  won  the  Cleveland 
Newspaper  Guild  award  for  the  best  headline 
writing. 

1948 

WiLLiA.M  J.  Walters  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  band  director  at  Elyria  High  School. 
Mrs.  Walters  is  the  former  Mary  Margaret 
McGiLL,   "4.^. 

Ann  Davies  is  a  dietitian  for  the  Air 
Force,  employed  in  the  Food  Service  Divi- 
sion, Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General, 
Washington,   D.   C. 

Charles  E.  Bittaker.  Jr..  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  board  of  the  Enterprise  Manu- 
facturing Co.  in  Akron.  Before  joining  the 
organization  as  a  staff  assistant  in  19.^2,  he 
was  with  the  Goodyear  Tire  c^  Rubber  Co. 
for  four  years. 

Bernard  Rlskin  has  opened  his  law  office 
in  the  Public  Square  Building.  Cleveland.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Ohio   Bar  last  March. 
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Robert  F.  Barker  is  health  physicist  with 
the  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory  in  Los 
Alamos,  N.  Mex. 

Gilbert  W.  Calkins,  formerly  instructor 
in  human  relations  at  the  University  of 
Kansas,  is  professor  of  aviation  administra- 
tion at  Norwich   University,  Northfield,  Vt. 

Robert  J.  Bethel,  high  school  teacher  at 
Mason  for  the  past  four  years,  is  now  teach- 
ing in   the  St.   Clairsville  public  schools. 

John  J.  Bollinger,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  School  of  Law, 
passed  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  bar 
examination  and  has  been  admitted  to  prac- 
tice. He  is  now  employed  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Defense.  Mrs.  Bollinger  is 
the  former  Jean  M.  Marek.  '48. 

Samuel  B.  Shearer.  Jr..  teacher  at  San- 
dusky High  School,  has  organized  a  course 
in  literature  as  part  of  the  city's  adult  educa- 
tion program.  Mrs.  Shearer  is  the  former 
Marilyn  Ruth  Mielke. 

Charles  R.  Boston,  who  has  completed 
work  on  his  doctorate  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, is  a  chemist  with  the  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  Mrs. 
Boston  is  the  former  Barbara  Allen.  '51. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  Circle  and  her  husband 
recently  opened  a  new  restaurant  in  Galli- 
polis.  Mrs.  Circle,  who  taught  nine  years 
at  Nelsonville,  is  also  fifth-grade  teacher  at 
Gallipolis"   Washington   School. 

1950 

Lucille  Roth  Niemeyer  (Mrs.  Robert 
W.)  is  a  home  economist  with  General  Elec- 
tric in  Cleveland.  She  was  formerly  with  the 
Strong,  Carlisle  and  Hammond  Co.  in  a  like 
capacity. 

Robert  R.  Riddle  (also  MA  '."il)  has  en- 
tered the  University  of  Buffalo  to  work  on 
his  doctorate.  Mrs.  Riddle  is  the  former 
Edna  Rae  Fridenstine. 

John  E.  Vessalo  was  recently  promoted 
to   assistant   chief  indu,strial   engineer   for   the 


MARGARET  ANN  HUCK,  '48,  an  assistant  ed- 
itor with  Woman's  Home  Companion,  was  a 
recent  speaker  before  home  economics  classes 
at  the  University.  She  discussed  career  op- 
portunities for  home   economics  graduates 


'"^SS'' 


GAIL  FISHEL  KUT2  (Mrs.  Kenneth  K.).  executive  at 
Madison's  (women's  apparel)  in  Akron,  has  been 
elected  vice  president  of  the  Ohio  University  Alumni 
Association  for  1954.  She  was  recently  the  subject 
of  an  Akron  Beacon  Journal  story,  which  featured  her 
OS  one  of  Akron's  outstanding  women.  Among  her 
activities  cited  by  the  story  were  her  work  with  the 
Akron  Women's  Chapter  of  the  Notional  Aeronautic 
Association  ( now  president) ;  Alpha  Gamma  Delta 
sorority;  Women's  Civic  League;  Republican  Club; 
and  church  work.  The  story  stressed  most  of  all, 
though,  her  personality  and  hospitality.  After  the 
death  In  1949  of  her  husband,  who  was  president  of 
the  J.  P.  Loomis  Co.  and  the  Akron  Brick  and  Block 
Co.,  she  opened  her  home  to  Goodyear  trainees. 
Since   then    some   2i    young    men    have    called    It   home 


RICHARD  H.  RUDOLPH,  '43,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  soles  for  the  newly  formed  germanium 
products  unit  of  the  General  Electric  Electronics  Div- 
ision's commercial  equipment  department  In  Syracuse, 
N.Y.  A  native  of  Duncan  Falls,  he  earned  an  electrical 
engineering  degree  at  Ohio  University.  Mr.  Rudolph 
joined  General  Electric  In  1943  in  the  test  engineering 
program,  and  later  worked  at  Erie,  Pa.,  and  Syracuse. 
He  has  been  sales  manager  for  precision  and  labora- 
tory  test   Instruments   at   Syracuse   since   1948 


Thcw  Shovel  Co.  plants  in  Lorain  and  Elyria. 
He  has  been  with  the  company  since   19.'il. 

Paul  W.  DeVore  (also  MEd  '."^O)  is  as- 
sistant professor  of  engineering  shop  and 
drawing  at  Grove  City  College,  Grove  City, 
Pa. 

Alvin  R.  Rosser  (also  MFA  '53),  New 
York  City  artist,  has  had  three  paintings 
accepted  and  hung  at  the  Lynn  Kottler 
Gallery,  and  one  at  the  Lowe  Foundation. 
Mrs.   Rosser   is   the   former   Barbara   Roth. 

Audra  ZiNK  IS  teaching  in  the  Kirtland 
Elementary  School  at  Willoughby,  after 
spending  a  year  as  first  grade  teacher  in  Ft. 
Lauderdale,   Fla. 

1951 


V.    Hartzell.    who   received    his 
gree     from     the     University     of 


Thoma 
master's 

Pennsylvania   last   June,    is    now   working    on 
his  doctorate  at  the  same  university. 

Robert  Carboni  is  assistant  editor  of 
Cablegram,  publication  of  the  Packard  Elec- 
tric Division,  General  Motors.  Mrs.  Carboni 
IS  the  former  Mary  Jane  Krall.  '53. 

Frank  A.  Modic  was  recently  separated 
from  the  Air  Force  after  a  30-month  tour  as 
a  psychological  warfare  officer.  For  a  time  he 
was  assigned  to  the  Yugoslav  desk  of  the 
Voice  of  America.  Mrs.  Modic  is  the  former 
LoRNA  Jean  Martin. 

Randall  O.  Braman  (MA)  is  guidance 
officer  at  Tulane  University,  where  he  is  do- 
ing graduate  work  in  psychology.  Mrs.  Bra- 
man,  the  former  Marian  Catherine  Lewis, 
"52,  is  teaching  in  the  New  Orleans  public 
schools. 

Donn  V.  Stoutenburg  is  a  research  as- 
sistant   and    part    time    graduate    student    in 


electrical     engineering     at    Ohio     State    Uni- 
versity. 

Robert  C.  Gaylord  is  a  member  of  the 
engineering  staff  of  the  Newark  Stove  Co.  in 
Newark. 

William  F.  DePiore  has  been  separated 
from  the  Air  Force  and  is  now  an  accountant 
with  the  Gleason-Marinelli  Construction  Co. 
in   Youngstown. 

1952 

Miriam  E.  Bower  is  counselor  for  under- 
privileged children  at  the  Christian  Herald 
Children's  Home,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

Albert  G.  Schleicher  is  title  examiner 
with  the  Louisville  Title  and  Insurance  Co. 
in    Cleveland. 

Douglas  H.  Peterson  is  a  medical  stu- 
dent at  George  Washington  Medical  School, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Edwin  A.  Decker  is  an  assistant  engineer 
with  the  New  York  Central  RR  at  Rainelle, 
West   Va. 

1953 

Whitney  E.  Brenner,  III,  is  a  technician 
for  the  Northern  Ohio  Breeders  Association 
at  Mount  Vernon.  Mrs.  Brenner  is  the  for- 
mer Kathleen  Thompson. 

Robert  J.  Satava  is  employed  as  inspector 
with  the  (Dhio  Inspection  Bureau  in  Cleve- 
land. He  is  also  a  member  of  the  newly 
formed   "Bedford   Players"   in   Bedford. 

The  Rev.  Charles  E.  Wilson  is  minis- 
ter of  the  United  Brethren  Church  in  Am- 
anda. He  was  formerly  pastor  of  the  Murray 
City  church. 

Ivan  W.  Barnes  is  an  engineering  clerk 
with  the  George  Koch  Sons  Co.,  at  Waverly. 
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James  B.  Bailey,  who  holds  an  adminis- 
trative position  with  Cargill  Inc.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  expects  to  report  for  military 
.'Crvice  this  month. 

George  V.  Fliotsos  is  a  salesman  for  the 
G.   M.  McKelvcy  Co.   in   Youngstown. 

William  J.  Driscoll  has  a  teachinR  as- 
sistantship  in  French  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Philip  G.  Van  Brocklin  is  an  engineer 
with  the  Taylor-Winfield  Co.  in  Warren. 

Thomas  L.  Darr  is  a  physicist  at  Wnt;ht- 
Patterson  AF  Base  in    Dayton. 

Pall  G.  Grotholse  is  an  accountant 
with  the  Cleveland  Electric  Ilhiminatint;  Co. 
in   Cleveland. 

John  N.  Otto  is  enrolled  in  medical 
school  at  the   University  of  Cincinnati. 

Richard  W.  Lewis  i.s  a  dental  student  at 
Ohio  State  University. 

Richard  L.  Jones  is  an  insurance  under- 
writer with  the  Ohio  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 
in  Hamilton. 
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Is  the  Sesquicentennial 
ATHENA.  The  big  150th 
birthday  observance  is  hav- 
ing an  impact  on  the  student 
yearbook,  which  this  year  is 
"bigger  and  better  than 
ever." 

Reserve  your  copy  of  the 
Sesquicentennial  AThHENA 
now.  Send  your  name  and 
address  and  check  or  money 
order  for  $5.25  (plus  $.25  for 
postage)  to: 

1954  ATHENA 

Box  41 
Athens,   Ohio 

Delivery  will  be  mode 
by  June. 


Dayton  Teacher  Reports  on  New  Zealand  Assignment 


Ohio  in  that  they  left  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland  or  some  related  place  to  find 
a  home  in  the  wilds  of  a  savage  country. 
No  settlement  is  much  more  than  lOf) 
years  old.  The  city  of  Christchurch  had 
its  Centennial  in  1950.  All  schools  are 
controlled  hy  the  central  government 
located  in  Wellington.  As  there  are  less 
than  2.500,000  inhabitants  this  is  quite 
feasible.  Many  men  enter  teaching.  In 
some  areas  a  child  will  be  taught  by  a 
man  from  the  time  he  has  his  seventh 
birthday.  There  are  many  private  and 
parochial  schools  also.  Some  of  their  best 
school  plants  and  most  modern  equip- 
ment has  been  obtained  from  hospital 
and  air  bases  abandoned  by  American 
military  forces. 

Ardmore  Residential  College  and 
Avondale  College  both  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  such  origin.  Ardmore  is  some- 
thing like  a  miniature  Ohio  University 
but  the  older  Universities  at  Auckland, 
Christchurch  and  Otago  are  places 
where  professors  teach  just  a  little  and 
research  much.  Many  of  their  educa- 
tional classes  are  held  after  four  p.m.  so 
that  in  service  teachers  can  attend  after 
public  school  hours.  Many  of  these 
young  teachers  go  into  colonial  or  gov- 
ernment service  upon  attaining  their  de- 
grees. Capping  week  at  the  big  univer- 
sities is  a  roisterous  affair  resembling  the 
celebrations  of  our  American  Legion  or 
the  ballyhoo  of  a  political  convention. 
But  subject  content  throughout  all 
schools  seemed  very  like  the  work  here. 

I  could  see  likenesses  in  their  religious 
and  social  life  also.  They  have  music  and 
drama  and  social  entertainment  of  a 
rather  high  order.  Their  winter  seas<in 
comes  during  England's  summer,  and 
England's  entertainers  come  to  New 
Zealand  cities  during  the  slack  season 
in  Ltindon.  Christchurch  held  Proms 
concerts  and  Liedertafel  concerts.  Napier 
had  an  Orpheus  Choir.  The  Shakespeare 
Memorial  Players  came  down  from 
Stratford  and  put  on  plays  in  the  three 
largest  cities. 

In  sports  they  play  cricket  and  soccer, 
and  the  radio  blares  forth  racing  events 
all  day  Saturday  just  as  ours  does  with 
football.  All  in  all,  life  goes  on  much  as 
it  does  in  the  United  States. 

An  exchange  teaching  assignment  is  a 
truly  wonderful  way  to  learn  of  one's 
neighbor  countries.  I  hope  some  of  you 
teachers  may  have  an  exchange  oppor- 
tunity. My  last  term  was  in  Auckland 
their  largest  city  and  though  I  was  there 
during  the  rainy  season  the  warmth  of 
their  hospitality  made  up  for  the  chill 
of  their  winter.  The  Auckland  Rotari.ins 
and  The  Overseas  Teachers  Clubs  sent 
greetings  to  their  fellows  in  the  United 
States. 


I  Mrs.  Lild  Kimgler  Lidderdale,  '38, 
was  an  exchange  teacher  m  New  Zea- 
land during  the  J 952-53  school  year 
under  the  provisions  of  a  Fulbright 
Grant  and  an  appointment  by  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Scholarships.  Now  baci{  at 
her  position  as  teacher  in  the  first  grade 
dt  Orinlle  Wright  School,  Dayton,  Mrs. 
Lidderdale  lurites  the  following  of  her 
impressions  as  a  teacher  m  the  land 
"down  under."   Ed.j 

My  first  glimpse  of  New  Zealand 
was  from  the  Pan  American  Clipper 
Glory  of  the  Skies  at  8:.^0  a.m.,  August 
15,  1952.  The  plane  had  left  San  Fran- 
cisco at  midnight  August  12.  Enroute, 
we  stopped  five  hours  in  Hawaii  and 
some  40  to  50  minutes  in  the  Fiji  and 
Canton  Islands. 

When  I  left  the  plane  in  Auckland  I 
was  handed  a  letter  instructing  me  to 
proceed  by  plane  to  Wellington,  where 
I  met  the  cultural  attache  from  the 
United  States  and  the  secretary'  of  the 
United  States  Educational  Foundation  in 
New  Zealand.  They  informed  me  that  I 
could  spend  all  my  teaching  time  in 
Taradale.  the  town  of  my  exchangee,  or 
I  could  teach  in  three  different  centers. 
I  chose  the  latter  proposal  and  spent 
the  months  from  September  until  Christ- 
mas in  Taradale,  five  miles  from  the 
secondary-  city  of  Napier  on  the  cast 
coast  of  the  North  Island.  Then  at 
Christmas  Holiday  time,  which  extends 
through  all  of  January',  I  went  down 
into  the  South  Island  and  lived  in  the 
home  of  my  daughter,  whose  husband  is 
located  there  with  Firestone  Tire  and 
Rubber  of  New  Zealand. 

The  term  in  Christchurch  began  on 
February'  1  and  extended  into  May. 

The    people   are   like   the   settlers   of 
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Marion  Peltomaa,  "5  2,  medical  tech- 
nologist, Fairport  Harbor,  to  John  Men, 
Aurora,  October  3.  At  home:  392  N.  Royal 
Poinciana   Blvd.,   Miami   Springs,   Fla. 

Betty  Kachovee,  Detroit,  Mich.,  to  Wil- 
liam L.  Starr.  '.52,  Belle  Valley,  associated 
with  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation, 
October   10. 

Janet  Evans,  Jackson,  to  Pai:l  E.  Riegel. 
".52,  Jackson,  serving  v.'ith  the  Air  Force 
(Charleston,  W.  Va.),  September  27.  At 
home:  1211/->  Quarrier  St.,  Apt.  A.,  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va." 

Nancy  S.  Neikard,  "53,  Cleveland 
Heights,  to  Lt.  Francis  P.  Frebault.  Jr.. 
"52,  Athens,  serving  with  the  Air  Force 
(Orlando  AFB,  Fla.),  October  16.  At  home: 
2022   East  Robinson   St.,  Orlando,   Fla. 

Marie  Tornello,  Youngstown,  Skidmore 
College  graduate,  to  Vincent  J.  Hughes, 
"50,  "Voungstown,  sales  representative.  Associ- 
ated Hospital  Services,  June  27.  At  home: 
Route  1,  Warner  Rd.,  Hubbard. 

Marilyn  R.  Pfeitfer,  Richmond,  Ind., 
anesthetist,  graduate  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  Springfield,  111., 
to  Charles  E.  Sauers,  "49,  Chillicothe. 
national  advertising  manager  of  the  Spring- 
field (Ohio)  Dmlv  News  and  Sun.  October  3, 
At  home:    3   W.  "Cassilly  St.,   Springfield. 

Dorothy  Osborn,  Mt.  Gilead,  to  Daniel 
H.  Smith.  "46,  Coshocton,  September  27. 

Marilyn  Deborah  Weinstein,  New  York 
City,  to  Gunther  I.  Jacobson.  "49,  Zanes- 
ville,  associated  with  the  Couricr-Crescciit 
(Orrville),  October  10.  At  home:  337  N. 
Elm   St.,  Orrville. 

Barbara  Collins,  '53,  Wilmette,  111.,  to 
Philip  E,  Franznick,  '52,  Elmhurst,  N.  Y., 
artist  with  Gentry  and  American  Fabrics 
Magazine,  August  22.  At  home:  3140-31st 
Ave.,  Astoria,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Stranathan,  Chillicothe, 
Ohio  State  University  graduate,  to  David  I. 
Shaw,  "50,  Cambridge,  coach  (Barnesville), 
June   13.  At  home:   Barnesville. 

Martha  Charlene  Robinson,  '53,  Galli- 
polis,  as.sociated  with  the  City  Loan,  to  Dan 
C.  Black,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  September  27, 

Marian  Catherine  Lewis,  '52,  Wellston, 
to  O,  Randall  Braman,  M.A.  "51,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  guidance  officer  at  Tulane  Uni- 
versity (New  Orleans,  La,),  June  14,  At 
home:  708  Ridgewood  Drive,  New  Orleans, 
La, 

Norma  Betty  Harrison,  "53,  Parma,  to 
Royce  Acker,  Jr,,  Oberlin,  August  29,  At 
home:    Apt,   4-C,   East   State   St.,   Athens. 

Helen  L.  Folden.  "53,  Gallipolis,  to  James 
R,  Mernfield,  Kenna,  W.  Va.,  with  the  Air 
Force  stationed  at  Wright-Patterson  Field. 
September  6.  At  home:  1840  Limestone  Ave., 
Springfield, 

Mari;aret  a,  Kunesh,  "53,  Cleveland 
Heights,  teacher  (Euclid),  to  Charles  H, 
CosTELLO,  "53,  Mentor,  stationed  at  Patter- 
son AFB  (Dayton),  June  28,  At  home: 
13611  McElhatten  Ave.,  Cleveland. 

Elaine  Potts,  Hamilton,  Capital  University 
graduate,  to  Carl  E.  Knox.  "53,  McArthur, 
lieutenant  in  the  Air  Force,  June    14. 

Alma  Lucille  Smith.  "40,  Gallipolis,  to 
Douglas  W.  Mullineaux.  "33,  owner  and 
manager  of  Mullineaux  Decorating  Co.,  Gal- 
lipolis, November  7.  At  home:  615  Fourth 
Ave.,  Gallipolis. 

Nancy  Rife,  "52,  Dayton,  to  Robert  Olen 
Aller,  Dayton,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  gradu- 
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ate,  June  5.  At  home:  4918  Evergreen, 
Southway  Manor,   Houston,   Texas. 

Ruth  Marie  Graff,  New  Philadelphia,  to 
Walter  James  Pytel,  "50,  Cleveland. 
August  22.  At  home:  5323  McBride  Ave., 
Cleveland. 

Martha  Anne  Reese,  "50,  McArthur,  to 
Dwight  Miller,  Oak  Hill,  associated  with 
Batelle  Memorial  Institute  (Columbus).  July 
24,  At  home:  2374  Glenmaur  Ave.,  Apt.  B, 
Columbus. 


elm  leaves 


iO  years  ago  —  Assistant  Coach  Don 
C.  Peden  was  appointed  head  football 
coach  for  1924,  succeeding  Coach  John 
C.  Heldt.  The  Alumnus  (January,  1924) 
wrote  ".  .  .  Peden's  qualifications  and 
character  are  such  as  to  command  the 
respect  of  all  football  players.  He  is  well- 
liked." 

25  years  ago  —  Bishop  Earl  Cranston, 
"61,  Ohio  University's  oldest  living 
alumnus,  offered  the  dedicatory  prayer 
at  the  formal  dedication  of  Alumni 
Memorial  Auditorium,  January  20.  The 
event  featured  a  200-voice  chorus  and 
an  address  by  Dr.  Hiram  Roy  Wilson, 
'96,  MA  '97,  professor  of  English  and 
president  of  the  Ohio  University  Alumni 
Association. 

20  years  ago  —  When  fire  broke  out 
in  the  Phi  Delta  Theta  chapter  house, 
five  members  of  the  fraternity  trapped 
in  their  sleeping  quarters  slid  to  safety 
on  an  improvised  rope  of  bed  sheets. 
Flames  were  confined  to  the  ba.scment 
and  living  room. 

1  y  years  ago  —  A  sophomore  scoring 
sensation,  Frankie  Baumholtz,  was  lead- 
ing Coach  Dutch  Trautwein's  basket- 
bailers  (dubbed  the  Sopihomore  Won- 
ders) with  an  average  of  18  points  per 
game.  With  a  flash  of  editorial 
prescience,  the  Alumnus  reported  that 
"...  The  Bobcats  have  shown  signs  of 
becoming  one  of  the  greatest  teams  in 
Ohio  University  cage  history  .  .  ." 

10  years  ago  —  A  known  total  of 
.i261  Ohio  University  men  and  women 
were  serving  with  the  armed  forces  a- 
round  the  war-torn  globe.  On  the  Gold 
Star  Banner  in  Edwin  Watts  Chubb 
Library,  47  names  had  been  embroidered 
in  black,  memorializing  University  men 
who  had  already  given  "that  last  full 
measure  of  devotion." 

5  years  ago  —  Carroll  C.  Widdocs 
was  appointed  head  football  coach  ,it 
Ohio  University,  succeeding  Harold  E. 
Wise,  "28.  As  head  coach  at  Ohio  State 
University,  Widdoes  directed  the  Bucks 
to  an  undefeated  season  in  1944,  when 
he  was  voted  the  nation's  Coach  of  the 
Year. 


Margaret  Fahenkamp,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  to  Karl  Packard.  '44,  Athens,  asso- 
ciated with  John  Warner  Bros.  (Grand 
Rapids),  September  3.  At  home:  2320  River- 
■side  Drive,  N.E.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Helen  M.  Harsch,  Zanesville,  teacher,  to 
James  H.  Gillogly,  '51,  Zanesville,  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Meade,  July  26.  At  home: 
Crownsville,   Md. 

Nancy  Garrison,  Lorain,  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity graduate,  to  Herbert  W.  Bates,  '49, 
Quaker  City,  salesman  with  Friden  Office 
Machines  (Lorain),  June  20.  At  home:  2316 
Ea.st   River  Rd.,   Lorain. 

Marilyn  Ann  Reese.  "52,  McArthur,  to 
Dennis  Foreman,  Jr.,  Canton,  Mt.  Union 
College  graduate,  June  7.  At  home:  1299 
Pennsylvania   Ave.,   Columbus. 

Helen  L,  Triplett,  Winterset,  to  Harold 
E,  Strain,  "50,  Springfield,  associated  with 
The  Hoover  Company  (Cambridge),  Sep- 
tember 6,  At  home:  410  N,  Seventh  St,, 
Cambridge, 

Stella  M,  Mader,  Dayton,  St,  Elizabeth 
School  of  Nursing  graduate,  to  John  E, 
Flaherty,  "50,  Cincinnati,  October  3,  At 
home:  2100  Shroyer  Rd.,  Dayton. 

Phyllis  A.  Mathias,  "51,  Bowling  Green, 
therapeutic  dietitian  at  St.  Joseph  Mercy 
Hospital    (Ann    Arbor,    Mich.),    to    Richard 

D.  Ward,  University  of  Michigan  graduate. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  August  12.  At  home: 
816  Tappan,  Apt.  5,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Norma  L.  Lee,  "49,  Racine,  to  George 
J.  Tassian.  "51,  Youngstown,  in  military 
service  at  Fort  Slocum,  N.  Y.,  August   15. 

Mary  Ellen  McOsker,  Cleveland  Heights, 
to  Michael  G.  Pizzoferrato.  "49,  Cleve- 
land, teacher,  June  13.  At  home:  939  Evan- 
geline  Rd.,   Cleveland. 

Jean  Lou  Martin,  Beverly,  graduate  of 
White  Cross  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  to 
Clayton  W.  Stringer.  "31,  Beverly  super- 
intendent of  schools,  June  21.  At  home:  227 
Fourth  St.,  Beverly. 

Phyllis  J.  Kitinoja,  "51,  Conneaut,  to 
Lt.  H,  Burkley  Showe,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity graduate,  August  29.  At  home:  1-D 
Potter  St.,  Duncan  Knoll,  Chicapee  Falls, 
Ma,ss. 

Claire  Ann  Stewart.  "52,  South  Euclid, 
to  Tony  Svet,  Jr,,  "52,  Middletown,  state 
editor,  Middletown  Journui,  June  13,  At 
home:    1004  Elwood  Ave,,  Middletown, 

Ruth  Fay  Hill,  Richmond,  to  Hugh  R, 
Taylor,  "52,  Steubenville,  teacher,  Jefferson 
High  School,  August  16,  At  home:  R.  D,  1. 
Toronto. 

Dorothy  F.  Hainer.  "47,  Mansfield,  in 
the  Personnel  Department  of  the  Denison 
Engineering  Company  (Columbus),  to  Arthur 
Woldorf,  Columbus,  carpenter  with  Certified 
Homes,  Inc.,  July  11.  At  home:  651  Webb 
Place,  Columbus. 

Margaret  M.  Nesbitt,  "53,  St,  Paris,  to 
Donald  E,  Faulkner,  Urbana,  June  14,  At 
home:   Rt,   4,  Urbana, 

Joyce  Ann  Pennington.  "53,  Cincinnati, 
to  Lt.  Joseph  R.  Cavarozzi.  "5  2,  Youngs- 
town, June  13.  At  home:  701  Avenue  A. 
Phittsmouth,  Nebraska. 

Doris  M.  Howard,  "55,  Dayton,  to  Daviii 
L,  Gebhart,  "53,  East  Cleveland,  engineer 
with  The  Ohio  Power  Co,,  July  25.  At  home: 
237  N.  21st  St.,  Apt.  D,  Newark. 

Patricia  Ann  Motter,  Ada,  graduate  of 
Bowling  Green  University,  to  Thomas  A. 
Fox,  "49,  M.S.,  "51,  Dover,  aeronautical  re- 
search scientist  with  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics  in  Berea,  No- 
vember 26. 

Doris   W.   Hazen,   Columbus,   to   Russell 

E.  Reichardt,  '50,  Marion,  associated  with 
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the  Alloy  Cast  Steel  Co.,  Novcmhcr  1.  At 
home:   467  Blaine  Ave.,  Marion. 

Irene  H.  Mnich,  Pleasant  City,  to  Dr. 
Emil  R.  Ontko.  '.=^0,  Pleasant  City,  October 
10. 

Margaret  Ann  Kozan,  Cleveland,  to 
Charlfs  W.  Bokar.  "!^2,  Cleveland,  No- 
vember 14.  At  home:  16.')  12  Walden  Ave., 
Cleveland. 

Linda  J.  Pedk^o.  ".^1,  Athen.s.  speech  and 
hearing  therapist,  (Lancaster),  to  Lt.  Dow 
H.  FiNSTKRWALD.  "52,  Athens,  stationed  at 
Pope  Air  Force  Base,  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C, 
November  21. 

BoNNlF  Herron.  ".''J,  Athens  to  Richard 
P.  Coiiry,  Athens,  Notre  Dame  University 
graduate,  coach  at  Mater  Dei  High  School 
(Santa  .Ana,  California),  June  20.  At  home: 
1713    Bush   St.,   Santa   Ana.   California. 
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William  to  Richard  Macak.  '.SO,  Cleve- 
land, and  Mrs.  Macak,  Albany,  November  2.'i. 
Mr.   Macak  is  coach   at  Albany  High   School. 

Kristie  Renee  to  Stacey  V.  Phillips.  "49, 
and  Mrs.  Phillip.s,  1314  Kendall.  Portsmouth. 
November    14. 

Nancy  Ellen  to  Major  Harold  T.  Gor- 
HAM.  '38,  and  Mrs.  Gorhani,  Ramey  Air 
Force  Base,  Puerto  Rico,  October   l.'i. 

Lauren  Jill  to  Marvin  Zwelling.  '.'il,  and 
Mrs.  Zwelling  (Marlene  Lois  Weit2Man. 
'.M),  343."!  E.  147th  St.,  Cleveland,  August 
14.  Mr.  Zwelling  is  an  accountant  with  L. 
W.    Price 

PEEKING  QUIZZICALLY  from  beneoth  his 
baby-blanket  world  is  Jay  Steven  Jirik.  Son  of 
Martha  Gottschling  Jlrik.  '53,  and  Lt.  Jerry 
Jirik.  '52.  he  was  born  July  25.  1953.  Lt. 
Jirik  is  stationed  at  Turner  AF  Base.  Albany,  Go. 


JOHN  GREGORY  MAURER,  who  waves  a  men- 
acing fist  at  the  photographer,  was  born  July 
28.  1953,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Mourer.  ol 
Mendon,  Mrs.  Mourer  is  the  former  Elaine 
Pumphrey,  '49 
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Annette  Kim  to  Earl  Davis,  Jr.,  '51,  and 
Mrs.  Davis  (Eleanor  J.  Hanlin,  '.')3),  1824 
Northwest  Court,  Columbus.  October  11. 
Christine  Kay  to  William  L.  Oster  and  Mrs. 
Oster  (Carolyn  Hopkins,  "47).  112.^^  Geor- 
gia Ave..  Bartow,  Fla.,  Feb.   1. 

Herbert  David  to  James  J,  Pfister  and 
Mrs.  Pfister  (Joan  W.  Seaman.  "48),  426 
N.  Wayne,  Kenton,  October   10. 

Joseph  Stephen  to  F.  Joseph  Scharon. 
'49,  and  Mrs.  Scharon,  92-2nd  St.,  N.E., 
Carrollton,  September  27.  Mr.  Scharon  is 
sales  manager  of  the  Carrollton  Manufactur- 
ing  Company. 

Jeffrey  Paul  to  Carmello  Consolo.  '50, 
and  Mrs.  Consolo  (M.  Elaink  Watson. 
'49).  626  Clifton  Blvd.,  Mansfield,  October  9. 

Donald  Ross  to  WiLLiAM  L.  Waters,  '.'i2. 
and  Mrs.  Waters  (Dorothy  J.  Smith.  '51), 
1275  Clifton  Prado,  Lakewood,  November  1  1. 

Steven  to  David  L.  Brown.  '53,  and  Mrs. 
Brown,  2300  6th  Street,  Cuyahoga  Falls. 
August  31.  Mr.  Brown  is  an  engineer  with 
Goodyear  Aircraft   (Akron). 

David  Victor  to  V.  David  Silliman.  '50, 
and  Mrs.  Silliman  (Virginia  G.  Sisk.  '49), 
1065  Cliffd.ile  Ave.,  Cleveland,  June  25. 

Curtis  Reed  to  Thomas  R.  Evans.  '48, 
and  Mrs.  Evans  (Betty  Ruth  Ames.  '42), 
1203  Hawthorne  Ave.,  Lorain,  September  18. 
Mr.  Evans  is  instrumental  mu.sic  teacher  in 
Lorain   Schools. 

Victoria  Lou  to  Richard  W.  Stone.  '51, 
and  Mrs.  Stone  (Jane  K.  Maize.  '51),  16 
W.  Torrence  Rd.,  Columbus,  June  23. 

Stephen  Edward  to  George  F.  Heise.  '50, 
and  Mrs.  Heise  (Doris  Johnson.  '51), 
June  6. 

William  Robert  to  ROBERT  F.  SCHMIDT. 
'50,  and  Mrs.  Schmidt  (Shirley  M.  Eng- 
land. '49),  50  Hamilton  Ave.,  Youngstown, 
Augu.st  26.  Mr.  Schmidt  is  a  teacher  in  the 
Poland   Schools. 

Eric  John  to  George  Naftanail.  '48, 
and  Mrs.  Naftanail  (Clarion  E.  Peltomaa. 
46),  331-20  Barbara  Ave.,  Willoughby,  No- 
vember  15. 

Theresa  Ann  to  Dr.  Robert  E.  Main.  '39. 
and  Mrs.  Main  (Bernadine  Spragi'E.  '37), 
173   E.  State  St.,  Athens,  December  5. 

Cynthia  Sue  to  Robert  R.  Wilson.  "50, 
and  Mrs.  Wilson  (Mary  R.  Maffftt,  '51), 
3037  Gerbert  Rd„  Columbus.  October  2. 


BRUCE  FRANKLIN  GRAHAM  was  only  two 
days  old  when,  quite  obviously  unbeknownst 
to  him,  this  picture  was  token  with  his  mother. 
Mom  Is  the  former  Suson  Lamb,  '50,  now  Mrs. 
Harold  Graham,  of  Oskolooso,  Iowa  (415  6th 
Ave.  E.).  Bruce  was  born  October  5.  The  pic- 
ture was  token  by  Kathleen  Doum,  '53,  now  on 
the  stoff  ol  the  Oskoloosa   Daily  Herald 


PROUD  PARENTS  o(  twin  sons  are  Margaret 
Biewener  Krieg,  '49,  and  her  husband,  John  E, 
Krieg,  Wichita,  Kon.  (747  Eastrldge  Drive). 
The  boys,  Frederick  John  and  Steven  Allen, 
were   born   September   IB 

Dorain  Susan  to  James  E,  Fri,  '39,  and 
Mrs,  Fri,  Johnny  Cake  Ridge,  Mentor,  Sep- 
tember 23, 

Nancy  Lee  to  Robert  C.  Ellis.  '41,  and 
Mrs.   Ellis,  Torch,  December   1. 

Patricia  Lee  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M. 
Williams,  Jr.  (Mary  Ann  Cone.  '48),  1886 
Ganyard  Rd..  Akron,  July  27. 

Gail  Lynn  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Wes- 
son (Marilynn  Miller.  '47).  5845  Tower 
Rd.,  Riverside,  Calif.,  August  6. 


— oDeatnd — 


The  Rev.  Frank  J.  Batterson,  '98,  died 
December  4  at  his  home  in  Blutfton  following 
a  year's  illness. 

A  retired  Methodist  minister,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Batterson  had  served  pa.storates  in  Glous- 
ter.  King.ston,  and  Pickerington  and  had 
taught  at  Defiance  College,  Ohio  Northern, 
and  Blutfton  College.  He  and  Mrs.  Batterson, 
the  former  Nettie  Russell,  were  in  mission 
service  in  Argentina  some  20  years. 

He  is  survived  by  Mrs.  Batter.son  and  six 
children,  including  Victor  Batterson.  '35, 
and  Margaret  Batterson  Mozer  (Mrs. 
George).  '33. 

Dr.  Clarence  Lindley  Jones,  '9J, 
founder  of  the  Athens  Home  Telephone  Com- 
pany, died  December  3  in  Athens  after  an 
illne.ss  of  some   three   months. 

Dr.  Jones,  who  received  a  degree  in  den- 
tistry from  the  University  of  Maryland  in 
1895,  was  a  great-great  grandnephew  of  the 
Rev.  Jacob  Lindley,  first  president  of  Ohio 
University. 

Following  a  few  years  of  dental  practice, 
Dr.  Jones  devoted  his  full  attention  to  the 
development  of  the  telephone  company  in 
Athens.  He  has  long  been  recognized  as  a 
leader  in  the  independent  telephone  company 
held. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
\'era  M.  Stewart,  a  son,  RoLLAND  S.  Jones. 
'27,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Sweeney. 

Cora  E.  Bailey.  '09,  died  November  4  in 
Columbus.  Mi.ss  Bailey  taught  in  the  Univer- 
sity Elementary  School  from  1910  to  1924. 
then  until  193  3  in  the  Athens  Junior  High 
School. 

Since  her  retirement,  she  has  resided  in 
Circlevillc  with  a  brother  and  sisters. 
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NOW  AVAILABLE 
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The  picture  story  of  your  Alma  Mater's 
Sesqu'icentennial 

You'll  be  proud  to  hove  and  to  cherish  through  years  to 
come  your  copy  of  the  officiol  SesquI  Souvenir  booklet. 
The  spirit  of  Alma  Mater  Ohio  comes  to  life  in  page  ofter 
thrilling  page  ...  a  story  beautifully  told  in  words  and 
pictures.    You'll   want  extra   copies  for  friends,   too. 
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